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ASSOCIATION 


IT  IS 
NOT 
TOO 
LATE 

You  can  still  find  one 
more  member.  If  your 
school  is  alfeady 
100%,  congratula¬ 
tions.  If  not,  help  find 
those  few  more  you 
need  to  meet  that 
goal.  Make  the  1960- 
1961  school  year  a 
record-breaker  for 
membership  in  your 
local,  county,  state, 
and  national  profes¬ 
sional  associations. 

We  Need  All 

FOUR 


Temple 
University 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
for  1961 


PRE-SESSION 
Monday,  June  5  to 
Friday,  June  23 
Royittration 

Friday,  Juno  2  9  o.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 
Monday,  June  26  to 
Friday,  August  4 

Registration 

Friday,  June  23  9  o.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  24  9  o.m.  to  1 1  o.m. 


September  8 
^•gistration 
fridoy  August  4  o  _ 

’o.m.  fo2:3( 


Foreign  studytours  ore  offered  in  Frertch,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 
A  Lotin-Americon  studytour  will  be  offered  in  Education. 

For  furthor  information  writo  or  visit  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  Daily  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


JANUARY,  IM1 


Most  Classes  will  be  held  in  Curtis 
and  Barton  Halls,  the  recently 
completed,  modem,  entirely  air- 
conditioned  classroom  buildings  on 
the  University  Campus. 


A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
is  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 


AHENTION! 

SOCIAL  seme 

mam 


A  two-color  wall  chart  with  pictures  of 
every  President  from  Washington  to 
Eisenhower  and  24  columns  of  fasci¬ 
nating  information  about  each  will  be 
sent  to  you  FREE  with  15  or  more 
subscriptions  to  either  the  AMERICAN 
OBSERVER  (for  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
grades)  or  the  WEEKLY  NEWS  REVIEW 
(for  9th,  10th,  and  11th  grades).  Copies 
of  the  24"x36"  chart  may  also  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $1  a  copy. 

These  two  current  history  papers  are 
the  best  friends  a  busy  teacher  ever 
had.  Both  stress  the  historical  back¬ 
grounds  of  today’s  fast  moving  events 
and  report  them  vividly  yet  simply. 


These  long  established  weeklies 
maintain  strict  impartiality  on  contro¬ 
versial  issues  while  presenting  facts 
and  opinions  and  leaving  the  student  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  Richly  illus¬ 
trated  with  newsphotos,  topical  maps, 
charts,  and  cartoons,  they  are  compact 
enough  to  serve  as  a  weekly  assign¬ 
ment.  Weekly  study  guides  plus  month¬ 
ly  and  semester  tests— with  separate 
answer  keys— help  teachers  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  their  current  his¬ 
tory  program.  Order  now  for  second 
semester — quantities  may  be  adjusted 
at  any  time.  Sample  copies  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


Cuic  Education  Jnc. 

Ser.  ’in^  tli0^ jaiion*^  ^iassrooms  ^ron 

ike  Elation  i  (^apttat for  35  l.fears. 


I 

I  CIVIC  EDUCATION  SERVICE.  INC. 


1733  K  STREET  N.  W.  > 

I  WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C.  I 

j  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ . I 

I  for  the  materia)  checked  below.  | 


I  (  ]  Subscriptions  to  AMERICAN  i 

I  OBSERVER  (grades  10-1M2)-- 

I  60c  per  semester.  | 

I  (  )  Subscriptions  to  WEEKLY  I 

1  NEWS  REVIEW  (grades  9.10-11)—  > 

I  50c  per  semester.  | 

I  (  )  Copies  of  PRESIDENTIAL  WALL  | 

I  CHART — $1  a  copy.  Free  with  15  or  • 

I  more  Subscriptions.  ■ 

I  Name  . . 


School . . . . . I 

Address . . . .  { 


The  Morning 


Anyone  Find  a  Bracelet?  .  .  . 

Gentlemen: 

While  attending  the  NJEA  Convention 
in  Atlantic  City  I  lost  a  scarab  bracelet 
somewhere  in  Convention  Hall.  It  has 
great  sentimental  value  to  me.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  information  you  might  have 
concerning  it  or  other  possibilities  of  find¬ 
ing  it. 

Mrs.  William  Brodwaler 

435  Jackson  Av«. 

Magnolia,  N.  J. 

Plain  Talk  .  .  . 

Dear  Sir: 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  taught 
sixth  grade  in  the  West  Orange  school 
system  and  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
it.  At  age  11  or  12,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
quite  adept  and  capable  of  being  com¬ 
pletely  frank  and  open  in  speaking  opin¬ 
ions. 

One  of  my  aims  each  year  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  my  students’  attitude  toward  school 
and  what  happens  there  to  them.  One  time 
I  gave  the  class  a  few  minutes  to  jot  down 
something  which  had  happened  in  school 
and  which  the  students  felt  was  unjust  to 
them.  No  names  were  to  be  mentioned 
at  all  in  the  response. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  students  re¬ 
sponded  with  statements  saying  that  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort  had  ever  happened  to  them; 
but  one  boy.  an  average  and  hard-working 
student,  handed  in  something  which  really 
"packs  a  wallop”  as  far  as  teaching  goes. 
It  is  very  plain  and  is  certainly  right  to 
the  point. 

"Once  I  was  sitting  and  reading  a  book 
and  the  teacher  said.  ‘You  can't  read  a 
book  now.’  Then  I  drew.  She  said,  ‘You 
can’t  draw  now.’  Then  I  sat  still  and  she 
said.  ‘Why  are  you  sitting  idle?’  ” 

I  Polly  Robinson 

Watch  Tenure  Procedures  .  ,  . 

I  Dear  Sir: 

T  he  wisdom  of  transferring  tenure  hear- 
;  ings  from  local  school  boards  to  the  Com- 
I  missioner's  office  is  unassailable.  There 
I  can  be  no  justification  for  any  governmen- 
I  tal  agency,  school  board  or  otherwise,  to 
,  act  as  prosecuting  attorney,  judge,  and 
I  jury. 

I  wish,  however,  to  offer  one  caveat: 
administrative  hearings  which  are  con- 
:  ducted  under  vague,  informal,  or  loose 
rules  of  procedure  are  inequitable,  im¬ 
proper  and.  in  my  opinion,  in  violation  of 
,  the  federal  Constitution.  There  has  been 
I  a  growing  tendency  in  this  country  to 
I  enlarge  upon  the  powers  of  administrative 
'  agencies  to  conduct  disciplinary  proceed¬ 
ings.  If  the  new  law  is  to  represent  a 
forward  step  in  administrative  procedures. 


there  must  be  some  assurance  that  the  | 
administrative  proceedings  follow  certain  i 
minimum  standards  and  that  the  Hearing 
Officer,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  have  proper  qualifications, 
namely: 

1.  He  should,  preferably,  be  an  attor¬ 
ney,  with  knowledge  of  both  substantive 
law  and  procedural  law. 

2.  His  office  should  be  both  physically 
and  administratively  separate  from  the  ed¬ 
ucational  departments  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

3.  He  should  have  a  keen  sense  of 
equity  and  fairness  to  enable  him  to  con¬ 
duct  these  hearings  in  a  manner  which 
is  designed  to  avoid  the  admission  of  rank 
hearsay  evidence  and  tangential  imma¬ 
terialities. 

4.  He  must  insist  that  the  burden  of 
proof  be  upon  the  school  board  preferring 
the  charges. 

This  list  in  no  wise  exhausts  the  sub¬ 
ject.  but  merely  suggests  the  importance 
of  conducting  hearings  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  our  teachers  to  afford 
them  every  safeguard  from  improper  dis¬ 
charge. 

Latter  E.  Fatei 

Cratkill  Board  of  Education 

H''e  arc  not  sure  we  would  endorse 
every  suggestion,  hut  the  basic  point  of 
setting  exact  and  careful  procedural  rules 
is  of  utmost  importance. 

No  Spins  and  Whirls  .  .  , 

Dear  Editors: 

I  noticed  in  your  November  issue  you 
did  not  have  one  cartoon.  I  thought  I'd 
send  this  along  for  you. 


My  first  grade  class  now  totals  30  as 
I  got  a  new  pupil  yesterday.  I  love  them 
all.  The  fact  remains — is  it  fair  to  over¬ 
crowd  our  classrooms  when  25  is  average 
and  you  can  reach  more  children  when 
you  can  hop  to  their  desks  and  not  turn 
spins  and  whirls  to  check  all  the  papers? 

Mrs.  Dot  HawHt 
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Now  Jersey  Education  Association 

180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone:  EXport  6-5558  j 

Prtwdcnt 

Dit.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  dean  of 
students,  Glassboro  State  College 

yicc-Preiidenf 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-principal. 
Union  H.S. 

Trtosurar 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  seventh-grade 
teacher.  School  No.  14,  Jersey  City 

IxKutivt  Committee 


.  .  .  On  This  Month's  Cover 

With  the  start  of  a  new  year, 
our  state  also  begins  another  year 
of  legislative  activity.  For  a 
run-down  on  the  bills  to  be  sponsored 
and  backed  by  NJEA,  see  the 
“1961  NJEA  Legislative  Program,” 
beginning  on  page  267. 
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Samuel  A.  Gilungham 
Kathryn  E.  Stillwell 
Sarah  W.  Lowden 
Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell 
Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McGonigle 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Middleton 
Anthony  Paluch 
John  W.  Stouffer 
Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Browne 
Carl  Sorenson 
Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan 
Cecil  W.  Roberts 
Everett  C.  Curry 
Louis  Cronholm 
Frank  A.  Rempe 
George  Springer 
Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth 
Kathryn  A.  Yohn 
Mildred  Harden 
James  Holcombe 
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legielative  Chairman 

Ralph  Kehs,  principal.  Evergreen  School, 
Scotch  Plains 

NBA  Direttors 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent 
Franklin  Twp.,  Middlebush 

Rita  C.  Jacoby,  eighth-grade  teacher,  J.  S. 
Murray  School,  Jersey  City 
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Editorials 

Director  of  Public  Relations:  Lewis  R. 
Applegate 

Director  of  Research:  S.  Herbert  Starkey, 
Jr. 

Pension  Information:  Dr.  James  P. 
Connerton 

Field  Representative:  Walter  J.  O'Brien 
Field  Representative:  Jack  J.  Bertolino 


publication  and  editorial  OFFICES— Th«  NJEA  REVIEW  is  th«  official  publication  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  published  10  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
through  June.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  at  750  Huyler  St.,  Teterboro,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is 
at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rata  of 
postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sac.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster;  if  unclaimed  please  send 
form  3579  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

ADVERTISING — Persons  interested  in  advertising  should  write  to  the  Editorial  Office  at  180  W.  State 
Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  For  national  advertising  in  the  REVIEW  and  other  state  education  magasinas 
write  State  Teachers  AAagazinas,  IrK.,  MS  Madison  Ava.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.;  307  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  I,  III.;  600  S.  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.;  444  AAarket  St.,  San  Francisco 
n,  Calif. 


Field  Representative:  John  C.  Shagg 

AsscKiate  Director  of  Research:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

Associate  Director  for  Radio-TV :  William 
D.  Hayward 

Associate  Editor:  Marvin  R.  Reed 
Business  Manager:  Michael  E.  Zuzov 


membership — Annual  dues  are  SIO.OO  for  active  members,  $2.00  for  associate  members,  S2.00  for 
retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  $1200  or  more,  and  SI.OO  for  retired  teachers  with 
•  r«tirGm«nt  Allowanc*  of  lots  th«n  $1200.  IhoM  roquirod  to  havo  a  cartificata  ara  aligibla  for 
activa  mambarship  only.  Paymant  of  tha  annual  duas  antitlat  a  mambar  to  racaiva  tha  REVIEW  for 
ona  yaar  from  January  through  January.  Ona  dollar  of  aach  n>ambarthip  faa  it  for  tha  REVIEW. 

TEACHER  WELFARE — Taachart  in  naad  of  Attociation  advica  on  problamt  involvir>g  tanura  ara  invitad 
to  communicata  with  tha  Committaa  on  Taachar  Walfara  through  tha  Exacutiva  Sacratary,  NJEA, 
180  W.  Stata  St.«  Tranton  8,  N.  J.  Talaphona  Export  6*5558. 
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You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


Annie  F 
Princetoi 
gram  of 
Schumai 
at  8:30  ] 

Birgit  N 
ark’s  M 
Februai: 


S.  Radharrishnan,  philosopher  and  former 
vice-president  of  India,  will  be  the  third 
speaker  in  the  Rutgers  University  Lecture 
^ries  at  the  R.U.  Gymnasium  in  New 
Brunswick  on  February  27. 


The  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
will  have  its  Eastern  Division  Meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  13-16. 
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Printing  Education  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  International  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association,  will  be  observed  January  15- 


EXHIBITIONS 

Painting  by  Irene  Zevon  will  be  shown  in 
the  Gallery,  Bosshart  Hall  at  Glassboro 
State  College,  January  7-18. 


Temple  University  will  have  its  18th  an¬ 
nual  Reading  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
January  23-27. 


“Olympic  Sports  in  Art — Ancient  to  Mod¬ 
em  Times,”  using  a  dozen  different  media 
to  show  how  the  athlete  has  been  depicted 
by  artists  from  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt 
to  modem  times,  may  be  seen  at  the  New¬ 
ark  Museum  (12-5:30;  Suns.  &  hols.  2-8) 
through  January. 


National  Children's  Dental  Health  Week, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Dental  Associ¬ 
ation,  will  be  observed  February  5-11. 


Boy  Scout  Week  is  Febraary  7-13. 


Paintings  by  Pachita  Crespi  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bosshart  Hall  Gallery  at  Glassboro 
S.C.,  Febraary  11-26. 


Sell  famous  Mason 
Candies  and  in  4  to  15 
your  group  can  make 
$300  to  $2500 


The  National  Teacher  Examination,  pre¬ 
pared  and  administered  annually  by  Edu¬ 
cational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J., 
will  be  given  at  several  centers  in  the  state 
on  February  11. 
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CONCERTS 

The  Warsaw  Philharmonic,  Witold  Ro- 
wicki  conducting,  will  perform  at  the 
Mosque  Theater,  Newark,  at  8:40  p.m.  on 
January  11. 


The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  will  have  its  convention 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  11-15. 


For  complete  information  fill  in  and  mail 
us  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent,— you  pay  noth¬ 
ing  in  advance.  We  supply  on  consignment 
your  choice  of  three  varieties  of  famous 
Mason  Candy.  At  no  extra  charge  each 
package  is  wrapped  with  a  hand  printed 
with  your  organization’s  name  and  picture. 
You  pay  after  you  have  sold  the  candy  and 
return  what  you  don’t  sell.  Candy  is  sold 
at  less  than  regular  retail  price.  You  make 
$12.00  on  every  30  sales  of  our  $1.00  box 
(66%%  profit  to  you  on  cost).  There’s  no 
risk!  You  can’t  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  today 
for  information  about  mason’s  PROTECTED 
FUND  RAISING  DRIVES. 
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The  Colonial  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
feature  the  works  of  Bach,  Brahms,  and 
Debussy  in  a  program  at  the  Madison 
H.S.  auditorium  at  8:30  p.m.  on  January 


Negro  History  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History,  will  be  observed  February 
12-19. 


Susan  B.  Anthony  Day,  honoring  the  pio¬ 
neer  crusader  for  equal  rights  for  women, 
is  February  15. 


Marie-Claire  Alain  will  present  an  organ 
recital  in  the  Westminster  Choir  College 
Chapel  in  Princeton  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Jan¬ 
uary  19. 
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Vincent  Price  will  present  ‘Three  Ameri¬ 
can  Voices”  as  the  third  feature  of  the 
Jersey  City  S.C.  Student  Culture  Lecture 
Series  on  February  18. 


Alexander  Brailowsky,  pianist,  will  appear 
with  the  Trenton  Symphony  Orchestra, 
playing  the  works  of  Bach,  Chopin,  and 
Bartok  at  Trenton’s  War  Memorial  audi- 
Brotherhood  Week  will  be  observed  Feb-  torium  at  8:30  p.m.  on  January  29. 
ruary  19-26. 

A  Chamber  Music  Recital  of  music  by 
National  Future  Farmers  of  America  Week  Bach.  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  will  be 
is  February  19-26.  given  by  faculty  members  at  Westminster 

Choir  College  in  Princeton  at  8:00  p.m. 
The  American  Educational  Research  As-  January  30. 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  convention 

in  Chicago,  Ill.,  February  22-25.  The  Princeton  Symphony  Orchestra,  di¬ 

rected  by  Nicholas  Harsanyi,  will  perform 
.  .  .  ,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Strauss  at  the  Mc- 

The  Ammcan  Assocution  of  Colleges  for  Cartre  Theatre  in  Princeton  on  February  5. 
Teacher  Education  will  be  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  III.,  February  22-25.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  with  George 

Szell,  conductor,  and  Leon  Fleisher,  piano 
The  United  Business  Education  Associa-  soloist,  will  perform  at  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
tion  will  have  its  national  convention  in  versity  Gymnasium.  New  Brunswick,  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  February  23-25.  8:30  p.m.  on  Febraary  9. 
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Mr.  George  Rausch,  Dept.  STM-1 
Mason,  Box  549,  .Vlineola,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  information  on  your  Fund 
Raising  Plan. 


WCRV, 

WCTC, 
WFPG, 
WJIK, 
WKDN, 
WMTR, 
WNJR, 
WNNJ, 
WNTA, 
WOND 
WPRB, 
WHM, 
WSNJ, 
WWBZ 


Name 


Age  if  under  21 
Address _ 


Organization 
Phone _ 


Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
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The  Westminster  Sympbonk  Choir  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
will  appear  together  under  the  baton  of 
Thomas  Shippers  to  present  Prokofiev’s 
“Alexander  Nevsky”  and  Debussy’s  “Si- 
r6nes”  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 
on  February  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

Annie  Fischer,  pianist,  will  play  with  the 
Princeton  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  Mozart,  Vaughn-Williams,  and 
Schuman  at  Princeton’s  McCartre  Theatre 
at  8:30  p.m.  on  February  20. 

Birgit  Nilsson,  soprano,  will  sing  at  New¬ 
ark’s  Mosque  Theater  at  3:40  p.m.  on 
February  26. 


in 

>ro 


THEATER 

Princeton  University’s  McCartre  Theatre 
is  presenting  the  Association  of  Producing 
Artists  in  a  winter  repertory  season  of 
Shakespeare.  Five  plays,  “King  Lear,”  “As 
You  Like  It,”  ‘Twelfth  Night,”  “Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream,”  and  “Hamlet”  will  be 
presented  by  a  resident  professional  acting 
company.  (Special  student  matinees,  priced 
at  $1.75  and  $1.00.  may  see  “KL” — Feb. 
2.  “AYLI”— Feb.  16.  ‘TN”— Feb.  23. 
“MND”— Mar.  16,  &  “H”— Mar.  23.)  Reg¬ 
ular  performances  ($4.50-$2.00)  may  be 
seen  every  Thurs.,  Fri.,  and  Sat.  and  some 
Weds,  and  Sun.  mats,  from  Februnry  2  to 
March  25. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

‘Progress  ’61,”  a  new  series  of  half-hour 
documentary  programs  about  schools,  is 
being  produced  by  NJEA  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Education  Association.  Broad¬ 
cast  times  are;  WRCV-TV,  Channel  3, 
Philadelphia.  Sun.  12:30  p.m.  and  Tues. 
1:30  a.m. 

“Meet  the  Professor,”  a  new  series  of  half- 
hour  programs  dramatizing  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  individual  college  teachera  are 
making,  will  be  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  NEA  and  its  Association  for 
Hi^er  Education  by  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  on  Sunday  afternoons 
beginning  January  29. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  five-minute 
program  of  education  news,  produced  by 
NJEA  and  the  N.l.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Broadcast  times  on  local 
stations  are: 


WBUD,  Tranten  . 

.  7:00  p.m. 

WCAM,  Comdan  . 

.  6:55  a.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood  . 

.  TBA 

WCRV,  Washington  . 

were.  Now  Brunswick  . 

.  9:40  p.m. 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City  . 

.  9:05  p.m. 

WJIK,  Asbury  Park  . 

WKDN,  Camdan  . 

WMTR,  Morristown  . 

WNJR,  Nawark  . 

.  9:30  a.m. 

WNNJ,  Nawton  . 

.  7:10  p.m. 

.  TBA 

WPRB,  Princaton  . 

6:15  p.m. 

W$NJ,  Bridgaton  . 

.  7:15  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vinalond  . 

■H 
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SUMMER  1961  ...  4  TO  8  CREDITS 


All-inclusive  costs  from  $585  to  $1,753 

EUROPE 

COMPARATIVE  SDUCATION 

Educational  concepts  and  practices  surveyed  in  England,  Scotland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Spain;  one-week  seminars  in  London  and  Paris.  35  to  53  days  in  Europe. 

EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

The  great  historical  and  cultural  trends  followed  through  the  ages, 
decisive  events  reviewed  where  they  occurred,  in  the  field  and  cities  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal;  one-week  seminars  in  London  and  Paris.  50  days  in  Europe. 

PINE  ARTS 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  design  in  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  Aegean  Archipelago,  in  Turkey,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  52  days  in  Europe. 

FRENCH 

Study  in  Paris  based  on  courses  at  the  Sorbonne,  July  15  to  August  12, 
with  lecture  visits,  theater,  opera— followed  by  an  optional  18-day  tour  of 
France  and  Western  Switzerland.  31  to  49  days  in  Europe. 

MUSIC 

Superlative  performances  at  the  Granada,  Florence,  Verona,  Salzburg, 
Bayreuth,  Edinburgh  festivals,  and  in  the  great  cultural  centers  of  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Holland  and  Scandinavia;  lectures 
and  ample  background  sightseeing.  38  to  62  days  in  Europe. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Community  structures  and  problems  of  urban  redevelopment  studied  in 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  the 
Ruhr,  France  and  Holland;  field  trips,  visits,  lectures.  36  days  in  Europe. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Schools  and  teaching  analyzed  and  evaluated  in  seminars  at  Lima  and 
San  Juan,  and  in  meetings  and  discussions  in  the  other  capital  cities 
south  of  the  border;  43-day  itinerary  from  Houston  to  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti;  compre¬ 
hensive  background  visits,  excursions  through  the  pampa  and  into  the 
fantastic  Andean  hinterland. 


for  dEfQi\%  wnfe  Director  of  SumrT>er  Sessions 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPHIA  77  PA 


FLORIDA 

Easter  Field  Trip  -  SS467 
March  31- April  8,  1961 
$285.  (meals  extra) 

Two  Cr.  or  Undergo.  Credits 

The  Route . 

Mar.  31 — Fly  to  Miami 
April  1 — By  chartered  bus  over 
Tamiami  Trail  to 
Sarasota 

2 —  Sarasota,  Jungle 
Gardens,  Art  Museum, 
Lido 

3 —  Tampa,  Tarpon  Springs, 
St.  Petersburg 

4 —  Bok  Tower,  Cypress 
Gardens,  Orlando 

5 —  Silver  Springs,  St. 
Augustine 

6 —  Marineland,  Palm  Beach 

7 —  Miami  Beach, 
Everglades  Park 

8 —  Fly  hack  to  Newark 
Quota  Limited 
Regitter  Nou> 

Bureau  of  Field  Studies 

State  College,  Montclair,  N.J. 


EARN  4!/2%  INTEREST  FROM  JAN.  1st 
...  ON  DEPOSITS  MADE  BY  JAN.  20th 


INSURED  SAVINGS 
EARN 


itizens  Savings 

AND  LOAN  COMPANY 

193  Main  Sf.  ^alnatvilla 


'Serving  Softly 


Since  1 889' 


CITIZENS  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  COMPANY 
134  MAIN  STREET,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 
Plaata  Opao  Q  IndiTidual  Q  Joint'Survivor 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  in  tha  Amount  of  $ _ _ . 

Chack  or  Monay  Ordar  anclotad. 
n  Sand  Financial  Statamant. 

Nama^a) _ _ _ 


Addraaa  _ _ _ _ _ 

City  ^Zona  Stata. _ 

ASSETS  OVER  16  MILLION  DOLLARS 


New  Faces  in  New  Places 


Bergen  County 

Ara  S.  Boyan  is  the  new  principal  of 
Rutherford  H.S.,  replacing  Dr.  All^rt  F. 
Carpenter,  who  became  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Paterson  State  College.  Mr. 
Boyan  had  been  a  teacher  and  director  of 
the  adult  education  school  in  the  district. 

David  J.  Brittain,  former  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  and  principal  of  Clinton  (Tenn.)  H.S. 
at  the  time  of  its  integration  crisis,  is  the 
new  superintendent  in  Rutherford.  He  re¬ 
places  Bernhard  W.  Schneider,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  superintendent  in  North- 
port,  N.  Y. 

New  high  school  principals  in  the  county 
include;  James  Acinapura,  who  succeeds 
Horace  Boutelle,  at  Emerson  H.S.;  Donald 
Lacey  at  North  Bergen  H.S.;  Joseph  T. 
Ferrie,  succeeding  Alfred  Heath  at  Du¬ 
mont  H.S.;  Walter  J.  Pipp,  succeeding 
Mark  C.  Wayne  at  River  Dell  Reg.  H.S.; 
William  C.  Leach,  succeeding  Ellis  D. 
Brown  at  Ridgewood  H.S.;  and  Howard 
Bollerman,  succeeding  Charles  D.  Cannon 
at  Hackensack  H.S. 

At  the  Paramus  West  Brook  Jr.  H.S., 
Elso  Chiocca  is  the  new  principal;  while 
Salvatore  Bandino  has  succeeded  John  A. 
Long  as  principal  at  Cliffside  Park’s  Ir. 
H.S.  No.  4. 

Burlington  County 

The  county’s  new  helping  teacher  is 
Bonnie  McHolme,  former  supervisor  of 
student  teachers  at  New  York  University. 

In  Levittown,  the  principal  of  the  new 
high  school  is  Richard  R.  Johnson,  former 
principal  of  Highland  Park  H.S.  In  the 
district’s  Somerset  Park  School,  Bernard 
P.  Diamond  is  principal.  He  was  principal 
of  Delaware  Twp.’s  (Camden  Co.)  Hinch- 
man  School.  A  principal  from  the  Flower- 
town  School  district  in  Pennsylvania,  Ed¬ 
mund  P.  Cordery,  is  now  principal  of 
Levittown’s  Pennypacker  School. 

The  principal  of  the  Lenape  Reg.  H.S. 
is  now  Joseph  E.  Ellwood,  who  was  vice¬ 
principal  of  the  River  Dell  Reg.  H.S.  in 
Bergen  County. 

Charles  Leefeldt,  a  guidance  counsellor 
at  Trenton  Central  H.S.,  is  the  new  high 
school  principal  at  Pemberton  Twp.  As 
principal  of  that  district’s  Ft.  Dix  school  is 
Donald  Stack,  a  former  assistant  principal 
in  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 

Dr.  Bruce  K.  Bothwell,  assistant  princi¬ 
pal  at  Westfield  Jr.  H.S.,  is  the  new  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Moorestown  Jr.  H.S. 

In  Maple  Shade,  Michael  A.  King,  a 
teacher  and  vice-principal,  has  become 
principal  of  the  junior  high  school.  A 
sixth-grade  teacher  from  the  district,  John 
W.  Kerr,  has  been  made  principal  of 
School  No.  3.  For  Schools  No.  2  and  4, 
the  principal  is  Russell  S.  Dinger,  former 
teaching  principal  at  West  End  Memorial 
School  in  Woodbury. 

The  principal  for  the  new  Northern 
Burlington  Co.  Reg.  H.S.  is  Donald  W. 


Koehler,  former  principal  of  Brick  Twp, 
H.S.  in  Ocean  County.  I 

Robert  V.  Renner,  a  sixth-grade  teacher 
from  Lafayette  Hill,  Pa.,  has  become  vic^ 
principal  in  Medford  Twp.  In  Southamp¬ 
ton,  a  former  sixth-grade  teacher,  John  C 
Hutchinson,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
principal. 

Camden  County 

William  R.  Flinn,  principal  of  Mer- 
chantville  H.S.,  is  now  superintendent  in 
that  district. 

David  D.  Cluley  follows  him  as  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  high  school  there. 

In  the  Lower  Camden  Co.  Reg.  H.& 
district,  Carl  T.  Maise,  assistant  principal, 
has  been  named  principal  of  the  Ove^ 
brook  Reg.  H.S.  David  Skammer  is  now 
the  assistant  principal  there. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Fish,  principal  of  Mill¬ 
ville  H.S.,  has  become  principal  of  Had- 
donfield  H.S.  In  Haddon  Heights,  vice¬ 
principal  Donald  E.  Beineman  has  become 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

The  Black  Horse  Pike  Reg.  H.S.  district 
has  named  Virginia  Foraeron,  formerly 
the  administrative  assistant,  to  be  principal 
of  Triton  Reg.  H.S. 

Other  new  high  school  principals  in  the 
county  are:  Henry  Cooper  at  Central  Cam¬ 
den  Reg.  H.S.  and  Donald  C.  Pringle,  who 
succeeds  Edward  J.  Schierberl,  at  Camden 
Co.  Vocational  H.S. 

Principal  in  the  Woodlynne  district  is 
William  F.  Barbiers,  former  principal  in 
Swedesboro.  Harry  Lubin,  principal  of 
the  Ethel  M.  Burke  School  in  Bellmawr, 
is  now  principal  of  the  Bellmawr  Park 
School  in  that  district.  j 

In  Delaware  Twp.,  William  Laub,  for¬ 
mer  principal  of  the  Erlton  School,  wu  | 
made  principal  of  the  Junior  School. 

Mrs.  Marguertie  Bennett,  a  fourth-grade 
teacher  in  Haddon  Twp.,  has  become  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Clyde  S.  Jennings  School. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hawk,  teaching  principal  at 
the  Edison  School  in  that  district,  is  now 
a  non-teaching  principal. 

Mrs.  Betty  Beetle,  a  fifth-grade  teacher 
at  the  Downing  School  in  Runnemede,  be¬ 
came  the  principal  of  that  school.  ' 

Three  Winslow  Twp.  teachers,  Elizabetb 
Withers,  Madlyn  Ruberton,  and  Helen  D. 

F.  Johnson,  are  now  teaching  principals 
at  the  Blue  Anchor,  Elm,  and  Tansboro 
Schools. 

Cape  May  County 

Melvin  N.  Bouboulb  is  principal  of  the 
new  Lower  Cape  May  Reg.  H.S.  Russefl 
Grimm,  a  teacher  at  Cape  May  H.S.,  is 
now  principal  of  the  Cape  May  Elemen¬ 
tary  l^hool. 

Cumberland  County 

With  the  retirement  of  Laurence  R-  ■ 
Winchell,  the  new  county  superintendent  I 
is  William  D.  Fenton,  former  superinten-  I 
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Keep  your  gymnasium  lighting  flexible.  Sporting  events 
require  high  footcondle  levels  while  dances^  meetings  and 
shows  require  varied  "mood  lighting"  effects. 

There  are  many  new  lighting  ideas  for  gymnasiums  such 
as  the  use  of  mercury  lighting  units.  For  all  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  and  aid  in  planning  your  gymnasium  lighting  rely 
on  our  sales  representative.  Simply  call  your  nearest  Public 
Service  office. 


PVBLIC®)SERVICE 


your  gymnasium... 
with  good  iighting 
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dent  in  Hillsborough  Twp.,  Somerset 
County. 

Millville  has  a  new  high  school  princi¬ 
pal,  John  Greer,  formerly  principal  in 
Weirton,  W.  Va. 

In  Bridgeton,  Sherwood  Wilson,  princi¬ 
pal  in  Shiloh,  is  a  new  elementary  princi¬ 
pal.  He  was  replaced  in  Shiloh  by  Wilbur 
R.  Fry,  principal  in  Maurice  River  Twp. 

Edward  Lipartito  is  now  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Vineland’s  Memorial  Jr.  H.S.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Alfred  W.  Biondi. 

Following  his  appointment  as  principal 
in  Downe  Twp.,  Roy  Gongloff,  principal 
in  Greenwich  Twp.  has  been  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Loper,  a  teacher  in  Deerfield  Twp. 

Mrs.  Theania  Cox,  a  teacher  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Twp.,  has  become  principal  in  that 
district. 

Essex  County 

With  the  retirement  of  East  Orange’s 
superintendent.  Dr.  Henry  Kentopp,  and 
the  sudden  death  of  his  successor.  Robert 
Redman,  former  principal  of  East  Orange 
H.S.,  Robert  Seitzer  is  now  acting  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  district.  He  was  principal 
of  East  Orange’s  Franklin  School.  Mor¬ 
gan  Loesch,  former  head  of  the  East  Or¬ 
ange  H.S.  English  department,  is  now 
principal  there;  while  Melvin  Sbuttles- 
worth,  head  of  the  social  science  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  district’s  Clifford  Scott  H.S., 
has  been  named  principal  of  that  school. 
He  succeeds  Dr.  Francis  Oldham,  who  be¬ 


came  principal  of  Watchung  Hills  Reg. 
H.S. 

The  former  principal  at  Watchung  Reg. 
H.S.,  Joseph  Newlin,  is  now  principal  for 
the  new  high  school  Cedar  Grove  plans  to 
open  next  year.  . 

The  new  West  Essex  Reg.  H.S.,  has  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Marshall  as  its  principal.  He 
was  administrative  assistant  in  Mineola, 
N.Y. 

Following  the  move  of  principal  John 
Moorhead  to  a  similar  position  at  Bern¬ 
ards  H.S.,  Bemardsville,  Orange  H.S.  has 
Robert  W.  Simko  as  its  principal.  He  was 
at  Schalmont  H.S.,  Rotterdam,  N.  Y. 

Replacing  the  late  Edward  F.  Assmus  as 
principal  of  Nutley  H.S.,  is  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Fleisher,  who  was  principal  at  Salem- 
Grennsburg  H.S.,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Rexford  Sander  has  resigned  as  su¬ 
perintendent  in  West  Orange  to  become 
superintendent  for  the  Niskayuma  Central 
School  district  in  New  York.  Acting  su¬ 
perintendent  now  is  Jessie  I.  Taylor,  who 
has  been  principal  of  the  district’s  Edison 
Jr.  H.S. 

The  new  principal  of  West  Orange’s 
Edison  Jr.  H.S.  is  Samuel  Meyer,  while 
Dr.  John  C.  Curry  is  now  principal  of  the 
district’s  Mountain  H.S. 

Gloucester  County 

L.  Ward  Broomall  is  superintendent  of 
the  new  Clearview  Reg.  H.S.  district.  He 
was  superintendent  in  Mantua  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  there  by  Dr.  John  V.  Hulser  who 


was  assistant  superintendent  in  Madison 
Twp. 

Edward  Moore  is  now  principal  in  Elk 
Twp.  He  was  a  teaching  principal  at  the 
Grenloch  Terrace  School  in  Washington 
Twp.  In  Washington  Twp.,  Robert  C. 
Campbell,  former  superintendent  in  Frank¬ 
lin  Twp.,  is  now  superintendent. 

Robert  Bullock  is  principal  of  the  new 
South  Gloucester  Co.  Reg.  H.S.  John  H. 
Clark,  succeeds  Lawrence  Schenck  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Clayton  H.S.  Henry  B.  Cooper 
has  been  followed  by  George  A.  Tjiattai 
as  principal  of  Pitman  H.S. 

Hunterdon  County 

Bertram  M.  Light  has  retired  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Delaware  Valley  Reg.  H.S.  to  be 
succeeded  by  assistant  principal  Charles 
E.  PhUUps. 

Taking  the  place  of  Ronald  Lnsink  as 
principal  in  Lebanon  Borough  is  David 
Elliott,  a  former  teacher  in  Parsippany- 
Troy  Hills.  Another  teacher  from  that 
district,  James  A.  Bolan,  followed  the  re¬ 
tiring  Mrs.  Edith  T.  Higgins  as  principal 
in  Franklin  Twp. 

When  Harry  Shindledecker  became  as¬ 
sistant  principal  in  Holland  Twp.,  he  was 
succeeded  as  principal  in  Frenchtown  by 
William  A.  Connor.  Donald  Rath  of 
Dover  took  Mr.  Connor’s  position  as 
teaching  principal  in  Bloomsbury. 

George  D.  McBride  succeeds  James  E. 
Glenn  as  principal  in  Clinton  Town.  He 
was  a  teaching  principal  in  Phillipsburg. 


ELEMENTARY 
GEOGRAPHY- 
with  the 


The  Stull-Hatch  Series 

OUR  WORLD  TODAY 

Revised  by  Harold  D.  Drummond 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  MANY  LANDS 
JOURNEYS  THROUGH  THE  AMERICAS 
THE  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE 
THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

This  pmpular,  successful  series  provides  thorough,  up-to- 
date  material,  enhanced  by  colorful  illustrations  and 
maps  and  plentiful  photographs.  A  wealth  of  back¬ 
ground  material,  as  well  as  modes  of  adapting  to  one’s 
geographical  environment  and  geographical  aspects  of 
history,  are  stressed  when  appropriate  to  the  grade 
level. 

Outstanding  in  the  series  is  the  1961  edition  of  THE 
EASTHTIN  HEMISPHERE!,  which  discusses  even  the 
most  recent  events  in  world  history,  including  the  pres¬ 
ent  tremendous  awakening  in  Africa. 

ALLYN  and  BACON,  Inc. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Representatives: 

Frank  Cronin,  1817  Hudson  Blvd.,  Apt.  5E,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  40  Meadowbrook  Road,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Tom  McCarthy,  324  Rancocas  Blvd.,  R.D.  :^2,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 
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IMarcer  County 

Dr.  Chester  R.  Stroup,  former  assistant 
superintendent  in  Princeton,  is  now  super- 
j  intendent,  following  the  retirement  of  B. 
W.  Darb. 

I  In  Lawrence  Twp.,  the  retirement  of 
.  Harry  H.  Pratt  has  brought  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  former  assistant  superintendent, 
Fred  H.  Combs,  to  the  superintendency. 
George  A.  Abel  is  now  principal  at  the 
Lawrence  Ir.  H.S.;  and  George  E.  Dixon 
is  principal  of  the  Lawrenceville  Elemen¬ 
tary  School. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  Antheil 
Jr.  H.S.  as  the  laboratory  school  for  Tren¬ 
ton  State  College,  Ewing  Twp.  has  named 
Raymond  Steketee,  former  principal  of 
'  Ewing  H.S.,  to  be  director  of  secondary 
'  education.  John  Housman,  former  assist¬ 
ant  principal,  follows  him  as  acting  prin- 
'  cipal  at  the  high  school.  Principal  of  the 
I  new  Junior  H.S.  is  Dr.  Rohmd  Glenn,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Bank  St.  College  of  Educa- 
^  tion  in  New  York  City.  His  vice-principal 
is  Thomas  H.  Adams,  a  former  high 
^  school  guidance  counsellor;  and  the  head 
'  of  the  elementary  division  of  his  school  is 
Marjorie  Matlack.  At  the  Canning  School. 

>  the  previous  college  demonstration  center, 

'  Mary  lane  McLaughlin,  assistant  princi- 
F  pal,  has  followed  Miss  Matlack  as  prin- 
>  cipal. 

John  N.  Bird  is  now  principal  of  the 
•  Fisher  Jr.  H.S.  in  Ewing  Twp. 

‘  Howard  Scarborough  is  assistant  prin- 
•  cipal  at  Hightstown  H.S. 

In  Princeton  Twp.,  Dr.  John  I.  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  principal  of  the  Valley  Rd.  School, 
has  acquired  the  additional  assignment  of 


assistant  superintendent.  William  D.  Per¬ 
kins  of  Massachusetts  now  heads  that  dis¬ 
trict’s  new  Johnson  Park  School. 

With  Isobel  B.  Hill  retiring  as  principal 
of  Trenton’s  Junior  H.S.  No.  4,  Reynold 
L.  Strunk,  former  assistant  principal,  has 
been  named  to  fill  the  position. 

In  East  Windsor  Twp.  (Hightstown), 
Fred  S.  Wian,  a  former  teacher,  has  re¬ 
placed  Frank  Fucarino  as  principal  of  the 
Junior  School. 

Philip  A.  OUio  has  returned  from  a 
leave  of  absence  to  become  principal  of 
the  Hopewell  Twp.  Grammar  School.  He 
replaces  Lloyd  J.  Newbaker,  who  became 
principal  of  the  district’s  Scotch  Rd. 
School. 

In  Hamilton  Twp.,  Mrs.  Elna  R.  Bor¬ 
den  became  principal  of  the  Maple  Shade 
School  as  well  as  the  McGalliard  School; 
while  Ruth  E.  Parker  heads  the  Homedell 
School  as  well  as  the  Kuser  School. 

Middlesex  County 

In  East  Brunswick,  the  new  superinten¬ 
dent  is  Jeffrey  T.  Nunez,  replacing  Dr.  S. 
David  Adler  who  moved  to  Newton.  Eu¬ 
gene  Biringer,  assistant  principal,  will  be 
acting  principal  of  the  high  school  there 
this  year.  A  mathematics  teacher,  Joseph 
Sweeney,  was  made  principal  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  following  the  appointment  of 
Harry  N.  Dubin  as  director  of  special  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  district. 

Robert  Andrus,  principal  of  Metuchen’s 
Franklin  Jr.  H.S.,  has  replaced  Dr.  John 
C.  Curry  as  principal  of  Piscataway  Twp. 
H.S.  Dr.  Curry  went  to  West  Orange. 

At  Colonia  Jr.  H.S.  in  Woodbridge,  the 


new  principal  is  William  F.  Bums,  a  for¬ 
mer  vice-principal  in  Rahway.  Lincoln 
Tamboer  follows  the  late  Stephen  Wer- 
lock  as  principal  of  the  district’s  Barron 
Ave.  School.  Other  new  principals  in 
Woodbridge  are  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ludwig, 
School  No.  7;  Robert  MuUigim,  School 
No.  11;  Stephen  Szlhuld,  School  No.  IS; 
Mrs.  Fekmese  Kelley,  School  No.  23; 
Donald  Whitaker,  School  No.  24;  and 
Robert  J^anzalari,  School  No.  25. 

Madison  Twp.  has  brought  Clarence  W. 
Ridgeway  from  Oswego,  N.Y.  to  be  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant.  Principal  of  that 
district’s  new  high  school  is  Kenneth  V. 
Smida  of  Woodbury. 

In  New  Brunswick,  Joseph  E.  Perrotta, 
a  teacher  in  the  Lin«>ln  School,  became 
principal  of  Lord  Stirling  School.  Lois 
Wilgus  of  Scotch  Plains  became  principal 
of  the  Washington  School.  She  takes  the 
place  of  Lillian  Schneider,  who  retired. 

Guy  Buck,  a  teacher  in  SayrevUle,  is 
principal  of  the  district’s  new  elementary 
school.  George  DeCausemaker  of  Tenafly 
is  the  new  principal  in  Plainsboro.  In 
Monroe  Twp.,  Mrs.  Effiel  E.  Reid  is  now 
teaching  principal  of  School  No.  3. 

Monmouth  County 

Harmon  M.  Bradford,  superintendent  in 
Long  Branch,  has  retired  to  join  the  busi¬ 
ness  administration  faculty  at  Monmouth 
College.  The  incoming  superintendent  is 
William  H.  Meskill. 

Kenneth  M.  Frisbie  is  the  new  superin¬ 
tendent  at  Freehold  Reg.  H.S.  He  was 
superintendent  for  Freehold  Borough  and 
succeeds  Dr.  Robert  B.  Norris. 


TEXTS 

STUDYBOOKS 

GUIDES 

teacher’s  editions 


Qay  as  a  feather. . . 
light  as  a  breeze 


What  a  feeling!  For  any  hard-pressed  teacher  —  WHAT  a  FEELING!! 
It  often  comes  close  on  the  heels  of  a  switch  to  English  Is  Our  Lan¬ 
guage.  Do  you  know  this  wonderful  Heath  series  for  Grades  2-8? 
Have  you  seen  the  many  lively  and  enjoyable  learning  activities?  the 
excellent  testing  program?  the  abundant  practice  work?  the  variety 
of  teaching  aids?  the  gay  covers  and  colorful  illustrations?  Here  is  a 
series  to  delight  both  you  and  your  pupils.  The  1961  Copyright  of 
English  Is  Our  Language  is  now  available. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

475  .South  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Representatives:  Harold  H.  Elting,  Robert  Felker,  Joseph  C.  Bradley,  Robert  J.  Ross 
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NOW  -  learning  to  write  is 
EASIER,  MORE  FUN 
MORE  REWARDING 

GUIDING  GROWTH 


Learning  to  write  can  be  fun  for  your 
pupils.  And  it  is  —  with  this  new 
version  of  the  nationally  popular  i 
Zaner-Bloser  system  of  handwriting.  ] 
The  result  of  years  of  research 
and  classroom  teaching,  GUIDING 
GROWTH  IN  HANDWRITING  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  handwriting 
as  a  communication  art.  It  starts 
with  manuscript  writing  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  progresses  easily  and 
naturally  to  cursive  writing.  Attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated  throughout,  it  co- 

IN  HANDWRITING 


ordinates  writing  technique,  forms  of 
written  expression  and  content  areas. 

It  correlates  writing  with  language 
arts,  social  studies,  health,  science  and 
other  subjects.  It  allows  for  transi¬ 
tion  from  manuscript  to  cursive  in 
either  Grade  2  or  Grade  3.  It  pro¬ 
vides  two  professional  Reference 
Manuals  for  teachers — and  a  separate 
pre-writing  book  for  the  kindergarten 
set. 

Easy  for  teachers,  easy  for  students, 
GUIDING  GROWTH  IN  HAND¬ 
WRITING  is  the  new,  easy,  practical  ' 
way  to  teaching  and  learning  better  i 
penmanship. 

Wfite  for  FRCE  full-color  brochure 

612  N.  Pork  St.,  Columbut,  Ohio  | 
Dept.  N.  J. 


^^Start  The  Year  Right ...” 

You  con  save  extra  money  in  your  Teachers  Credit  Union 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  teachers  listed  below. 


GARFIELD— SOUTH  lERGEN 
Roger  P.  SuHivon 
Mark  Twain  School  #3 
Gorfield-PR  7-1706 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Cloronce  $.  Slater 
Senior  Nigh  School 
Atlantic  City — 4-7081 
BAYONNE 
Joseph  P.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  N.  S. 
loyonne-FE  9-21 21 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY 
Milton  Nershberger 
Springside  School 
lurlington — Dudley  6-2307 
CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  6th  St. 

Camden— WO  4-5084 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marion  T.  Newitt 
c/o  County  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C.  M.  Courthouse — 5-6381 
CENTRAL  BERGEN 
Theteso  Van  Watering 
202  Bogart  Rd. 

River  Edge,  N.  j. 

Diamond  3-7780 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  N.  Doerr 
18  Columbio  Ave. 
Vinetond-OX  2-7869 
EAST  BERGEN 
Corl  8.  Strong 
401  Douglos  St. 

Englewood — 10  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richard  Cohill 
1SS  Brood  St. 
Iloomfield-Pl  3-90S8 


HOBOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Folco 
Demarest  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-1966 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  MMIer 
180  Columbio  Ave. 

Jersey  City — OL  9-8*T4 
HUNTERDON  COUNTY 
Froncis  X.  Strohober 
Hunterdon  Centro!  H.  S. 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

MERCER  COUNTY 
Michael  Angelotti 
Lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trenton— EX  6-7S16 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shannon 
507  Brood  Street 
Asbury  Pork— PR  S-8630 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomes  A.  Allen 
6  Court  St. 

Morristowiv— JE  9-1717 

NEWARK 

Garland  H  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11 — ES  5-9182 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilner 
Grammor  School 
Perth  Amboy-VA  6-3360 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomes  0.  Golloghor 


Room  301,  64  Hamilton  St. 
Poterson — SH  2-46SS 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Haines 
129  H.  Street 
Carney's  Point,  N.  J. 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ten  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
RAndolph  5-6153 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strouss 
81 S  Kensington  Ave. 
Plainfield— 4-S495 
TEANECK 
Frank  Folk 
Teaneck  High  School 
TEoneck  7-2482 
TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Greenway  Av 
Trenton — OW  iS/i2 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gundmunson 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  EosI 
Roselle  Park— CH  5-017S 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelmo  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hackettstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
157  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Ariington-WE  3-2480 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Oronge-OR  4-24S4 


Morris  County  I 

Walter  R.  Krall  is  now  superintendent  I 
in  Montville.  He  was  principal  of  the  I 
Deerfield  School  in  Mountainside.  ' 

Ocean  County  | 

In  Toms  River,  John  R.  Bennett,  former  | 
curriculum  coordinator  in  the  district,  has 
succeeded  Clyde  W.  Slocum  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  Dr.  SlcKum  is  now  director  of 
the  evening  division  and  two-year  program 
at  Monmouth  College.  Toms  River  H.S. 
now  has  William  Madden  as  its  principal. 
He  was  principal  of  Lenape  Reg.  H.S.  in 
Burlington  Co.  The  new  principal  of  the 
Washington  St.  School  in  the  district  is 
John  Donald,  who  was  assistant  principal 
at  Keyport  Elementary  School. 

Southern  Reg.  H.S.  has  Thomas  Hamill, 
former  principal  of  Hammonton  H.S.,  as 
its  new  principal.  With  him  as  vice-prin¬ 
cipal  is  Albert  Goldberger,  former  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Stafford  Twp.  That  position  is 
now  filled  by  D.  Raymtnd  Oni,  former 
principal  of  the  Crandall  School  in  East 
Brunswick  Twp.,  Middlesex  Co. 

Lawrence  Schenk  is  the  new  principal 
at  Brick  Twp.  H.S.  He  was  principal  of  ' 
Clayton  H.S. 

In  Lakewood,  Milton  Showell,  guidance 
director  at  the  junior  high  school,  has  b^ 
come  principal  of  the  Spruce  St.  School 

LeRoy  Meland  is  the  new  teaching  prin¬ 
cipal  at  the  Waretown  School  in  Ocean 
Co.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Madison.  RonaM 
Binet,  a  teacher  from  Long  Beach  Island, 
has  become  teaching  principal  at  the 
Ocean  Gate  School. 

Passaic  County 

Wayne  Twp.  has  made  its  director  of 
curriculum,  Morris  F.  Epps,  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent.  Three  new  principals  in  the 
district  are:  Joseph  Ijimella,  former  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Branchville,  at  the  Alps  Rd. 
School;  Kenneth  Werner,  a  Wayne  teacher, 
at  the  Mountain  View  School;  and  Charles 
Abate,  another  local  teacher,  at  the  Pack- 
anack  School. 

In  Paterson,  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Lipsitz  le- 
placed  retiring  A.  Reese  Matteson  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Central  H.S.  He  was  principal  of 
School  No.  21  in  the  district,  a  position 
now  held  by  Paul  Klein,  a  former  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  at  Paterson's  Eastside  H.S. 
Another  new  Paterson  principal,  at  School 
No.  17,  is  Americo  Romeo,  a  former 
teacher  at  School  No.  27. 

Passaic  has  named  Dr.  John  P.  Gower, 
former  principal  of  Butler  H.S..  as  its  new 
assistant  superintendent.  He  follows  Dr. 
George  C.  Boone,  who  joined  the  staff  at 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  new  Thomas  Jefferson  School  in 
Hawthorne  has  David  Pavlin  as  its  prin¬ 
cipal.  He  was  head  of  the  social  studies 
department  for  the  Union  Co.  Reg.  H.S 

In  West  Paterson.  Charles  Olbon  has  le- 
tired  as  superintendent,  to  be  followed  by 
Harold  I,.  Ritchie,  former  principal  at 
North  Haledon.  In  Ringwood.  Elmer  C 
Campbell,  a  teaching  principal  at  Bergen- 
field.  has  become  principal  of  the  Erskine 
School. 

Salem  County 

I  Two  new  high  school  principals  are 
;  Daniel  E.  Fenton  at  Salem  H.S.  and  i 
1  Calbert  Welliver  at  Pennsville  Memorial 
i  H.S. 
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Somerset  County 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  VoUmer,  superintendent 
in  Leonia,  has  been  named  superintendent 
in  Somerville,  following  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Edgar  C.  Perry. 

Both  the  superintendent,  Dr.  A.  Gordon 
Peterkin,  and  principal,  Joseph  Newlin,  at 
Watchung  Hills  Reg.  H.S.  have  moved. 
Mr.  Newlin  is  now  principal  at  Cedar 
Grove  H.S.,  and  Dr.  Peterkin  is  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Westport,  Conn.  The  new  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  district  is  Dr.  Francis  Oldham, 
former  principal  of  Clifford  Scott  H.S.  in 
East  Orange. 

Hillsborough  Twp.  has  the  former 
superintendent  of  Carlstadt,  David  A. 
Noonan,  as  superintendent,  replacing  Wil¬ 
liam  Fenton,  who  became  Cumberland 
County  superintendent. 

William  Keeler,  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  and  junior  high  school  principal  in 
Bernards  Twp.,  will  be  principal  for  the 
new  high  school  there.  A  teacher,  Robert 
Stoll,  succeeds  him  as  principal  of  the  Oak 
St.  Jr.  H.S. 

Following  the  retirement  of  George 
Watson,  John  R.  Moorhead,  former  high 
school  principal  in  Orange,  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Bernards  H.S.,  in  Bemardsville. 

The  new  principal  of  Franklin  Twp. 
H.S.  is  Robert  W.  Allen,  who  was  vice¬ 
principal  of  Bridgewater-Raritan  H.S.  He 
was  succeeded  there  by  Emmett  F.  Mc¬ 
Williams,  head  of  the  school's  social 
studies  department. 

The  principal  of  Franklin  Twp's  Pine 
Grove  Manor  School  is  Albert  J.  Cafiero, 
who  was  principal  of  Glenfield  Jr.  H.S., 
in  Montclair  and  succeeds  Dr.  Stephen  H. 
Lockwood  who  moved  to  Long  Island.  At 
the  district's  Hillcrest  School  Anthony  T. 
Palisi,  assistant  principal  of  the  Franklin 
School  in  Rahway,  followed  Ervin  B. 
Dunn  as  principal. 

In  Montgomery  Twp.,  Orlando  Costello, 
a  teacher  from  Hillsborough  Twp.,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Delvere  Cockrell  as  administrative 
principal. 

Sussex  County 

John  M.  Cummings  is  the  new  director 
of  vocational  education  in  the  county.  He 
was  on  the  staff  at  the  Bergen  County  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Technical  H.S. 

Robert  Longcore,  a  teacher  from  Wayne 
Twp.,  is  now  principal  of  the  Branchville 
Borough  Elementary  School.  He  succeeds 
Joseph  Lamela,  who  is  now  principal  of  a 
school  in  Wayne. 

Warren  County 

Director  for  the  new  Warren  County 
Vocational  School  is  Charles  Green,  who 
was  principal  of  the  evening  vocational 
school  at  Middlesex  County  Vocational 
Schools. 

In  Franklin  Twp.,  Michael  Petruccione 
of  Westfield  is  the  new  elementary  princi¬ 
pal. 

In  Lopatcong  Twp.,  Michael  Frinzi  has 
been  promoted  within  the  district  to  be 
elementary  principal.  Similar  promotions 
have  come  for  Dominick  DeFranco,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Sitgreaves  School,  in  Phillips- 
burg,  and  Mrs.  Irene  de  Fay,  elementary 
principal  of  the  Warren  Glen  School  in 
Pohatcong  Twp. 

UNUARY,  mi 


Something 
Very  Special 


Is  Coming 
Your  Way 


GINN  BASIC  READERS  for 
the  MIDDLE  GRADES,  REVISED 


Roads  to  Everywhere 
Revised 

Trails  to  Treasure 
Revised 

Wings  to  Adventure 
Revised 


These  revised  readers  instantly  catch  the  eye 
and  the  interest  with  their  all-new,  full-color, 
dramatic  illustrations  and  their  many  new 
stories  and  poems  culled  from  the  best  recent 
literature.  Also  revised  manuals,  workbooks, 
and  tests. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


for  more  information,  write  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  1961 

STUDY  and  TRAVEL 

Classes  in  leading  European  Universities  Combined  with  Instruction 
while  Travelling  to  meet  American  Requirements  for  Academic  Credit. 
MODERN  LANGUAGES  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  CIVILIZATION  &  CULTURE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS  (SORBONNE)  —  French  Language,  Literature,  History,  Art,  combined 
with  five  country  European  Tour. 

June  9 -August  31  (84  Days)  ALL  INCLUSIVE  PRICE  -  $1296.00 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MADRID  —  Spanish  Language.  History,  Geography,  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Music  and  tour  ot  ENGLAND  -  SPAIN  •  FRANCE. 

June  14 -August  31  (78  Days)  ALL  INCLUSIVE  PRICE -$1170.00 
UNIVERSITY  OF  HEIDELBERG  —  German  Language,  History  and  Civilization  -  plus  7 
Country  Tour  of  Europe. 

June  30 -Sept.  4  (66  Days)  ALL  INCLUSIVE  PRICE  -  $1255.00 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORENCE  —  Art,  Music,  Culture,  Italian  Language,  History  and  Liter¬ 
ature  plus  5  Country  Tour  ot  Europe. 

June  10 -Sept.  1  (84  Days)  ALL  INCLUSIVE  PRICE  -  $1499.00 
RUSSIAN  STUDY  TOUR  —  Russian  Language  and  Civilization,  tour  weeks  preliminary  study 
in  LONDON  and  Four  Weeks  in  RUSSIA. 

June  9 -August  31  (84  Days)  ALL  INCLUSIVE  PRICE  -  $1689.00 
INCLUDING:  Trans-Atlantic  transportation  by  sea.  All  hotels,  breakfast  and  dinner  while 
travelling  in  Europe,  full  board  in  Russia,  full  board  while  attending  the  courses, 
tuition,  all  sightseeing  and  transfers. 

For  Further  Information  Write: 

LANSEAIR  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  INC. 

1026  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Let’s  Roll  Up  Our  Sleeves 


W  1.  Salaries  of  all  teachers,  administrators  . .  .  including  college  faculties 
•  ...  shall  be  boosted  at  once  to  the  proper  professional  level. 

(A-9  will  be  forcefully  pushed  in  the  1961  State  Legislature,  as  will  the  State  Board's 
proposal  for  improving  college  salaries.) 

V2.  School  boards  and  administrators  will  be  urged  to  develop  ways 
and  means  to  reduce  those  non*teaching  duties  of  teachers  which 
encroach  on  the  "time  to  teach."  (NJEA  is  devoting  valuable  TV  and  radio  time 
alerting  the  public  about  this  problem  and  has  literature  and  research  studies  available 
for  local  and  county  study-groups.) 


Below  we  have  listed  “Twelve  Main  Points”  which  pretty  well 
wrap  up  what  Association  leaders  and  committees  have  been  saying  in 
recent  weeks  ...  as  they  reported  to  the  membership  on  “improvement 
of  the  profession”  .  .  . 


Or.  James  M.  lynch,  Jr. 


m  3.  The  classroom  teachers  themselves  will  be 
*  given  a  major  part  in  developing  and  test¬ 

ing  modern  technological  devices  such  as  "teaching 
machines."  (NJEA  is  considering  a  major  professional 
conference  on  this  theme.) 


m  4.  Continuing  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  in 
*  defense  of  the  professional  rights  of  all 

teachers  and  administrators.  (One  needs  only  see  the 
monthly  agenda  of  the  Welfare  Committee  to  know  that 
this  is  ever  so.) 


m  5.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  provide  additional 
*  benefits  for  members  of  the  TP&AF  who  are 

part  of  the  contributory  insurance  program,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  post-retirement  area.  (NJEA  will  sponsor 
necessary  legislation  in  this  session.) 


W  6.  Renewed  effort  shall  be  made  to  develop 
*  legislation  which  will  restore,  to  those  teach¬ 

ers  denied  the  opportunity  to  "avoid"  the  social  se¬ 
curity  offset  in  the  pension  payments  they  receive,  the 
rights  and  privileges  promised  when  the  TP&AF  law 
was  revised  in  1955.  ^Governor  Meyner  remains  the 
major  stumbling  block  here.) 


tion.  (TEPS  Committee  will  push  for  formation  of  county 
groups  to  assist  in  improving  standards  of  certification.) 

W  8.  Headquarters  facilities  and  Association  serv* 

▼  ices  will  be  expanded  and  improved  to 
meet  the  needs  of  burgeoning  NJEA  enrollments. 

(NJEA  Building  and  Program  and  Services  Committees  will 
make  specific  proposals  to  Delegate  Assembly  this  month.) 

W  9.  A  plan  of  group  major-medical  (catastrophic) 

▼  insurance  shall  be  developed  by  NJEA  and 

made  available  to  teachers  in  local  districts  whers 
such  group-insurance  is  not  now  available.  (Insurance 
Committee  aims  to  report  to  D.A.  this  month,  too.)  I 

W  10.  The  benefits  of  the  Tenure  Act  will  be  mads 
T  available  to  all  who  are  required  to  hold 

professional  certificates  to  cover  the  positions  they 
hold.  (Such  legislation  is  now  being  drafted.) 


r«.or«,  ,o  ,no,e  .eutn-  ^  Efforts  shall  be  made  to  keep  "no  new  tox" 
avoid  the  social  se-  f  platforms  of  major  poll- 

'men  s  ey  ®  tical  parties  in  the  State  and  that  pledges  to  look  at 

i  when  the  TP&AF  law  tax-structure  with  a  view  toward  more 

nor  yner  remains  e  equitable  treatment  of  the  property-owner  will  be 

obtained  from  all  candidates  seeking  state  office  .  . . 
especially  those  running  for  Governor.  (Filmstrip  ex- 

,  ,,  ,  ,  .  .  plaining  reasons  for  this  is  now  available.) 

shall  be  the  minimum  . 

aching  certificate  after  / 

chers  under  emergency  w  12.  College  teachers  will  be  granted  the  same 

be  required  to  matricu-  v  liability  protection  now  accorded  public* 

a  BA  degree  in  educa-  school  teachers.  (Legislation  ready  to  be  introduced.) 

To  achieve  these  requires  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  N.J. 
teachers  and  “friends  of  education”  ...  Can  we  count  on  you? 


m  7.  A  bachelor's  degree  shall  be  the  minimum 
~  requirement  for  a  teaching  certificate  after 

July  1,  1962,  and  that  all  teachers  under  emergency 
certification  at  that  time  shall  be  required  to  matricu¬ 
late  in  a  program  leading  to  a  BA  degree  in  educa¬ 


From  the  President's  Desk 
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Residency  Bill  Approved 

Legislature  drops  limitation, 

bill  to  apply  to  every  county. 

Acting  quickly  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  the  Legislature  brightened  holi¬ 
day  spirits  for  teachers  —  especially 
those  in  Newark.  By  approving  S-53 
with  the  amendments  recommended 
by  Governor  Meyner,  the  lawmakers 
ruled  out  residency  rules  for  teachers 
anywhere  in  the  State. 

The  action  was  particularly  wel¬ 
comed  in  New  Jersey’s  largest  city. 
Two  years  ago,  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education  set  a  January  15,  1961, 
deadline  for  its  school  administrative 
and  supervisory  people  to  move  into 
the  city.  Teachers  saw  indications 
that  the  rule  would  eventually  apply 
to  all  of  them. 

Even  though  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  declared  the  rule  void  last 
May,  appeals  were  being  made. 
NJEA,  the  Newark  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  National  Education 
Association  continued  to  press  for 
legislation  to  settle  the  issue  clearly. 

S-53  was  introduced  by  Senators 
Donal  C.  Fox  (D.  Essex)  and  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Crane  (R.  Union).  In  the 
Assembly  it  was  handled  by  Leroy  J. 
D'Aloia  (D.  Essex). 

Its  movement  through  the  Legisla- 
I  ture  was  not  always  easy.  When  the 
bill  first  went  through  the  Senate  in 
March,  certain  Senators  insisted  that 
it  pass  only  if  restricted  to  first  and 
second-class  counties.  In  April  the 
Assembly  passed  it  with  that  amend¬ 
ment  taken  out.  In  May  the  Senate 
refused  to  accept  the  Assembly  dele¬ 
tion,  insisted  on  putting  the  limitation 
back  in.  The  Assembly  then  went 
along  with  the  restriction  remaining. 

Governor  Meyner,  however,  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  the  bill  unless  it  applied 
to  all  counties.  He  returned  it  in 
September  with  a  conditional  veto, 
saying  that  the  Legislature  should 
remove  the  limitation  to  first-  and 
second-class  counties. 

With  that  clause  dropped,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  November  and 
the  Assembly  on  December  19.  Since 
it  now  meets  the  Governor’s  sugges- 
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tion,  his  signature  making  the  bill  law 
is  expected. 

Should  the  question  of  residency 
be  raised  in  other  districts,  teachers 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  it  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  explicit.  It  says;  “No  board 
of  education  shall  require  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  professional  staff,  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  whose  office,  position  or 
employment  are  such  as  to  require 
him  to  hold  an  appropriate  certificate 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners,  to  reside  within  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  within  which  he  is  employed.’’ 

Cultural  Center  Plan  OK'd 

Legislature  allows  TP&AF  to 

invest  in  new  museum,  library. 

In  quick  action,  the  Legislature’ 
wound  up  its  meetings  for  1960  by 
approving  an  expanded  education- 
cultural  center  for  New  Jersey’s  State 
Capital. 

With  NJEA  approval,  the  law¬ 
makers  increased  the  amount  which 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  may  invest  in  property. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  office  building  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  TP&AF  will 
build  a  more  complex  cultural  center 
including  the  state  library,  museum 
and  archives. 

The  TP&AF  may  now  invest  up  to 
2V2%  of  its  assets  (but  not  more 
than  $10  million)  in  property.  The 
new  buildings  will  be  used  by  the 
State  on  a  lease-purchase  plan  which 
guarantees  the  TP&AF  an  annual 
return  of  4%.  This,  plus  other  safe¬ 
guards  built  into  the  law  on  the 
insistence  of  NJEA,  provide  an  in¬ 
vestment  equal  to  or  better  than 
many  of  those  presently  held  by  the 
TP&AF. 

The  new  education-cultural  center 
is  slated  to  be  built  along  the  south 
side  of  State  St.,  between  the  State 
House  Annex  and  the  end  of  the 
block  at  the  Calhoun  St.  freeway  in¬ 
terchange.  Initial  planning  envisions 
extensive  parking,  unloading,  and 
service  facilities  to  encourage  visits 
by  school  groups.  The  complex  of 
buildings  will  be  across  the  street 
from  NJEA  headquarters. 


The  Word  To  Watch — Taxes 

Legislative  season  opens,  focus 

to  be  on  school  revenue  issue. 

When  the  1961  Legislature  opens 
on  January  10,  one  simple  five-letter 
word  promises  to  hold  the  attention 
of  most  politicians.  The  word  is 
“taxes.”  In  its  most  frequent  com¬ 
pany,  it  will  be  seen  within  such 
phrases  as  “no-new-taxes”  and  “no 
no-new-tax  pledges.” 

NJEA,  along  with  other  groups 
that  make  up  the  state  Committee  for 
School  Support,  goes  into  1961  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  the  “no-new-tax” 
pledges  out  of  the  political  party  plat¬ 
forms.  With  a  gubernatorial  election 
in  the  offing,  they  say  this  is  the  year 
to  free  the  hands  of  the  lawmakers 
and  administration  in  approaching 
school  revenue  problems. 

Potential  candidates  are  lining  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence. 
Their  attitudes  toward  increasing 
state  school  aid,  relieving  big  im¬ 
pending  tax  jumps  on  local  property- 
owners,  and  supporting  adequate 
budgets  for  other  state  education 
services  could  be  prominent  in  the 
debate  over  who  will  sit  in  Governor 
Meyner’s  chair  after  next  January. 

At  its  Convention  meeting,  the 
NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  reiterated 
the  Association’s  stand  for  increases 
in  the  school  aid  formulas  and  for 
a  broad-based  tax. 

Present  estimates  say  the  cost  of 
such  a  proposal  would  be  $98,- 
000,000.  “To  finance  this  program.” 
the  Delegate  Assembly  restated. 
“NJEA  will  again  support  either  a 
general  sales  tax,  a  personal  income 
tax,  a  combination  of  both,  or  such 
other  taxes  that  will  produce  the 
necessary  additional  funds  to  pay  for 
the  program.” 

“How  Fair  Are  Your  Property 
Taxes?”  is  the  latest  piece  of  cam¬ 
paign  material  which  the  Committee 
for  School  Support  is  giving  out  in 
certain  counties.  For  each  district,  it 
shows  what  taxes  would  be  on  a 
$15,0(K)  home  to  pay  for  the  same 
school  program  costing  $450  per 
pupil  without  state  aid,  with  present 
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aid,  and  with  the  proposed  aid.  With¬ 
out  any  state  aid,  the  pamphlets 
show,  there  could  be  districts  in  some 
counties  where  the  taxes  on  a 
$15,000  home  might  be  more  than 
$400  higher  than  another  district  in 
the  county  to  meet  the  same  educa¬ 
tion  cost.  The  amount  of  taxable 
property  and  the  number  of  school 
pupils  in  each  local  district  account 
for  the  vast  differences.  With  present 
aid,  and  even  more  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase,  both  the  amount  of 
taxes  on  the  $15,000  house  and  the 
differences  between  one  community 
and  the  other  are  lessened. 

In  addition  to  NJEA,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  School  Support  represents 


the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  N.J.  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  N.J.  State  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of  Education,  and 
the  N.J.  School  Superintendents 
Association.  Booklets,  fliers,  speech 
outlines,  and  filmstrips  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  aiding  the  state  aid  drive 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Committee  at  180  W.  State  St., 
Trenton  8,  N.J. 

Two  Big  Reports  Due 

Delegate  Assembly  will  hear 
program  and  building  details. 

When  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  holds  its  winter  meeting  this 


The  Man  to  Watch  in  Washington . . . 

Congressman  Frank  Thompson  is  shaping  up  as  this  year's  leader 
in  the  Congressional  fight  for  passage  of  federal  school  support. 


■  WATCH  the  coming  session 
of  Congress.  Also  watch  New 
Jersey’s  Congressman  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.  This  lawmaker, 
representing  Mercer  and  Burling¬ 
ton  counties  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  promises  to  be 
the  leader  for  federal  school  sup¬ 
port  this  year. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  battle. 
But,  easy  jobs  are  not  the  Con¬ 
gressman’s  particular  favorites. 
If  they  were,  he  would  never 
have  become  one  of  the  first  and 
foremost  advocates  of  school 
support  legislation. 

It  was  just  such  leadership  that 
brought  Frank  Thompson  the 
1960  NJEA  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  at  the  Convention  in 
November.  Against  much  oppo¬ 
sition  and  some  plain  disinterest, 
he  steered  a  four-year  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion  school  construction  bill  to 
a  206-189  victory  in  the  House. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  block¬ 
ade  by  the  House  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee.  When  that  group  refused  to 
call  a  joint  House-Senate  confer¬ 
ence  to  iron  out  differences 
between  the  two  approved  school 
support  measures,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  lawmaker  was  not  deterred. 
He  dug  in  for  a  harder  fight  this 
year. 


Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 


Even  if  it  means  a  curb  on  the 
Rules  Committee's  powers.  Con¬ 
gressman  Thompson  says  he  is 
ready.  He  and  Senator-elect  Lee 
Metcalf  (D.  Mont.)  are  intro¬ 
ducing  identical  school  support 
bills  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
new  Congress.  They  are  bank¬ 
ing  heavily  on  public  sentiment 
brought  out  in  the  recent  election 
campaign  and  on  the  support 
given  their  cause  by  the  incoming 
Administration.  Optimistically, 
they  foresee  a  federal  school  sup¬ 
port  bill  through  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  next  May. 


month,  it  will  study  two  proposals  • 

that  could  well  determine  the  Asso-  I 

ciation’s  approach  to  education  prob-  J 

lems  in  the  ’60’s.  • 

On  the  agenda  are  two  major  re-  • 
ports  by  the  Program  and  Services  I 
Committee  and  the  Building  Com-  J 
mittee.  At  the  Convention  meeting  • 

of  the  D.A.,  both  groups  were  told  to  •  •»' 

prepare  detailed  specifications  and  • 

cost  figures  for  the  proposals  that  • 
were  then  outlined. 


The  Program  and  Services  report 
visualized  a  “Greater  NJEA.”  It 
projected  a  vastly  expanded  research 
division,  with  the  resources  and  man¬ 
power  to  make  basic  studies,  with 
more  time  put  into  the  analysis  of 
legislation  and  the  drafting  of  neces¬ 
sary  bills,  and  with  its  own  reference 
library  for  the  better  organization  of 
information.  The  report  talked  about 
increased  use  of  mass  media  —  both 
in  specific  campaigns  and  for  general 
building  of  sound  public  attitudes 
toward  teachers  and  public  educa¬ 
tion  —  with  the  prospect  of  spending 
$100,000  or  even  $200,000  in  a 
single  year  for  press,  radio,  and  TV 
promotion.  The  committee  said  the 
times  demand  better  contacts  with 
other  organizations,  a  better  RE¬ 
VIEW,  and  expansion  of  present 
press,  radio,  and  TV  activities.  New 
was  the  concept  of  offering  each  year 
a  few  “crash  programs”  of  public 
enlightenment  for  those  N.J.  com¬ 
munities  which  are  losing  rather  than 
gaining  ground  educationally.  3'he 
report  told  how  the  calendars  of 
present  field  representatives  would 
seem  to  justify  almost  a  doubling  of 
such  services  and  the  possible  exten¬ 
sion  of  personal  consultant  service 
into  such  areas  as  certification  and 
insurance. 
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Reacting  to  this  thinking  of  the 
Program  and  Services  Committee,  the 
Building  Committee  said  its  studies 
showed  the  Association  would  re¬ 
quire,  by  1970,  a  minimum  of 
20,000  square  feet  of  office  space, 
as  compared  to  the  present  5,000 
now  available  in  the  present  head¬ 
quarters.  That  committee  told  of  its 
work  with  architects  in  analyzing  the 
suitability  of  remodeling  or  attach¬ 
ments  for  the  two  existing  buildings 
al  178  and  180  W.  State  St.  The 
committee  recommended  that  NJEA 
consider  erecting  a  modem  five-story 
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Among  the  Busiest  Policy-Makers 

Myriad  of  retirement  problems  keeps  schedule 
full  for  NJEA's  Pension  Policy  Committee. 

■  MEETINGS  once  a  month — and  subcommittees 
at  other  times — make  the  NJEA  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  Association’s  study 
groups.  Two  demands  fall  on  the  committee’s  shoulders 
— “holding  actions’’  to  preserve  teacher  interests  when 
changes  in  state  and  federal  practices  threaten — and 
“forward  actions”  to  press  for  improvements  in  bene¬ 
fits  provided  by  the  TP&AF  pension  plan. 

When  it  is  not  one,  it  is  the  other — but  most  often  it 
is  both  aspects  of  pension  policy  that  keep  committee 
members  busy  reflecting  teacher  opinion. 

Last  year  saw  a  vigorous  battle  for  S-69  and  A-332. 
Both  bills  were  pushed  by  NJEA  to  restore  to  older 
teachers  the  privilege  of  “avoidance”  they  were  prom¬ 
ised  when  they  entered  the  State’s  “integrated”  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  The  committee  is  recommending  “that  this 
battle  be  continued.”  NJEA  will  develop  and  support 
legislation  next  year  which  will  present  an  opportunity 
for  “avoidance”  to  those  TP&AF  members  who  have 
been  denied  such  an  opportunity  as  a  result  of  the 
1956  and  1960  changes  in  federal  social  security  laws. 

Also  of  keen  interest  to  the  committee  have  been  the 
annual  State  appropriations  to  the  TP&AF.  To  keep 
the  fund  actuarially  sound,  the  committee’s  policy  has 
always  demanded  State  contributions  to  cover  all  antic¬ 
ipated  obligations.  With  the  help  of  the  NJEA  staff, 
the  committee  keeps  informed  of  budget  proposals  and 
Bureau  of  Pension  procedures.  Care  is  taken  that  the 


proper  amounts  of  money  recommended  by  the 
Fund’s  actuary  and  certified  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
are  included  in  the  Governor’s  budget. 

Latest  of  the  committee's  “forward”  projects  has 
been  the  recommendation  for  an  added  i’j,-after- 
retirement  benefit  for  optional  insurance  holders. 
This  plan  has  been  recommended  by  the  TP&AF 
trustees,  studied  by  the  committee,  approved,  and 
endorsed  by  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly.  As  a 
result,  NJEA  is  urging  that  the  TP&AF  use  divi¬ 
dends  accumulating  in  the  contributory  insurance 
program  to  provide  additional  paid-up  life  insurance 
at  the  time  of  retirement.  The  Association  will  draft 
and  support  legislation  which  cent.  p.  2*5 
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COLLEGE  STUDENTS  (above)  turned  their  sights 
on  “New  Horiions  in  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards"  at  the  fourth  All- 
College  Student  Conference  of  Student  NJEA 
held  at  Jersey  City  S.C.  on  December  3.  Fea¬ 
tured  on  the  program  were  (right,  l.-r.)  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  president,  Glassboro,  S.C.; 
Kenneth  King,  SNJEA  president;  Dr.  Michael 
Gilligan,  president,  J.C.S.C.;  Dr.  Ruth  Allen, 
J.C.S.C.;  William  Dunigan,  SNJEA  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  conference  chairmen;  and  Mildred 
Bethmann,  SNJEA  recording  secretary. 


office  building  across  the  front  of 
both  lots  at  an  estimated  construction 
cost  of  about  $750,000.  This  would 
include  all  costs  except  for  furnishing 
and  possible  double-deck  parking. 
Such  a  building  would  contain  some 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It 
is  expected  that  part  of  the  cost  could 
be  recovered  through  rentals  of  space 
which  the  Association  would  reserve 
for  growth  in  the  future. 

Whatever  reports  are  made,  they 
will  not  be  the  last  word  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  Delegate  Assembly.  Past 
NJEA  history  would  indicate  that,  if 
the  Delegate  Assembly  makes  a  spe¬ 
cific  expansion  proposal  this  month, 
an  information  program  would  be 
developed  during  the  spring.  Com¬ 
plete  explanations  would  be  printed 
and  discussed  in  local  faculty  meet¬ 
ings.  After  studying  teacher  opinion, 
the  Delegate  Assembly  would  then 
take  its  final  action  at  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  June. 

To  Receive  Nominations 

Nominating  Committee  to  get 

names  for  1961-63  officers. 

The  NJEA  Nominating  Committee 
will  meet  on  Friday,  January  13  to 
receive  the  names  of  individuals  to 
be  considered  for  nomination  for 


President,  Vice-President,  and  Treas¬ 
urer.  The  Association  will  elect  offi¬ 
cers  next  November.  At  a  meeting 
following  its  January  session  it  will 
act  upon  names  received.  Nomina¬ 
tions  can  also  be  made  by  petition. 

Will  Not  Do  the  Same 

Veto  goes  on  return  of  board 

contributions  for  military  service. 

On  one  key  pension  issue,  the 
State  Administration  has  decided  it 
will  not  give  teachers  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  that  it  gave  to  state  employees. 
Governor  Meyner  has  vetoed  NJEA- 
backed  A-291. 

That  bill  would  have  refunded  to 
teacher-veterans  the  contributions 
which  boards  of  education  made  on 
their  behalf  during  military  service. 
The  measure  passed  the  Assembly  by 
36-3  in  March  and  the  Senate  by 
18-0  in  May. 

In  vetoing  the  bill.  Governor  Mey¬ 
ner  said,  “The  public  would  pay  for 
the  veteran’s  retirement  credits  twice, 
and  the  veteran  would  receive  not 
only  the  intended  retirement  credits, 
but  their  cash  equivalent  as  well.” 

What  the  Governor  carefully 
avoided  saying  was  that  the  state 
followed  exactly  that  procedure  in 
returning  contributions  to  members 
of  the  Public  Employees  Retirement 


_ Association  Activities 

System.  State,  county,  and  municipal 
employees,  following  the  adoption  of  i 
their  new  plan  in  1955,  did  receive 
the  return  of  the  contributions  which 
employing  govermnents  made  on  their 
behalf  during  military  service. 

In  approaching  the  Legislature, 
NJEA  had  asked  that  the  state  live 
up  to  its  original  intention  of  treating 
both  retirement  systems  alike. 

Another  bill,  similar  to  A-291,  will 
be  introduced  this  year. 

As  Indicated,  an  A-39  Veto 

Governor  claims  no  revenue  ' 

to  give  faculties  salary  plan. 

The  long  delay  made  it  inevitable. 
Last  month  Governor  Meyner  made 
it  official.  By  vetoing  A-39,  he  ended 
all  hopes  of  the  faculties  at  the  state 
colleges  and  university  for  having 
the  first-year  salary  ranges  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  enacted  at  the  middle  of  this 
fiscal  year.  f 

The  State  Board’s  original  rec- 
commendations  would  have  cost 
$9 1 1 ,000.  Instead,  the  annual  appro¬ 
priations  bill  included  only  $397,000 
for  faculty  raises.  Of  this,  $100,000 
was  earmarked  for  merit  and  special 
recruitment  “bonuses.”  The  remain¬ 
der  permitted  only  slight  changes  in 
salary  ranges.  Nearly  half  of  the  j 
faculties  received  increases  of  $35  a 
year  or  less. 

A-39,  in  its  Senate-compromise  | 
version,  would  have  added  $60,000  [ 
more  to  the  annual  appropriation  to  i 
enact  the  complete  State  Board  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  middle  of  the  1960-61 
fiscal  year. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  Governor 
said,  “an  additional  $2,100,000 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.”  With  ) 
familiar  words  he  added,  “needless  t 
to  say,  this  cannot  be  done  without 
new  revenue.” 

Reacting  to  the  veto,  Donald  R. 
Raichle,  chairman  of  the  College 
Salary  Committee,  said,  “The  college 
salary  issue  is  very  much  alive  and 
will  be  a  major  problem  for  the  1961 
Legislature.”  The  State  Board  and 
the  professors  are  seeking  to  have  the 
entire  two-year  adjustment  proposal 
put  into  operation  in  one  step  with 
appropriations  to  be  made  by  the  | 
1961  Legislature.  | 
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1961 NJEA  Legislative  Conference 

Saturday,  February  4,  is  the  date  for  this  year's  meeting 
in  Trenton  on  forthcoming  NJEA-backed  school  legislation. 


10:00  a.m.  MORNING  SESSION  ....  Small  Auditorium, 
Trenton  War  Memorial  Building 

Presiding:  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  dean  of  students, 
Glassboro  S.C.,  and  president,  NJEA 


"Federal  Aid  for  Teacher  Salaries  and  School  Construction" 
—11:15  a.m. 

Dr.  John  Lumley,  director  of  federal  relations,  NEA, 
Washington,  D.C. 


"State  Aid"— 10:00  a.m. 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill,  superintendent,  Asbury  Park,  and 
chairman,  NJEA  School  Finance  Committee 

B — increased  aid  for  current  expenses 
B — increased  aid  for  school  construction 
B — increased  aid  for  special  classes 
B — incentive  aid  for  district  consolidation 
B — increased  aid  for  adult  education  classes 

"No  New  Taxes?" — 10:15  a.m. 

Leonard  E.  Best,  president.  Richard  Best  Pencil  Co., 
and  chairman.  Committee  for  School  Support 

"College  Needs"— 10:30  a.m. 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Raichle,  professor  of  history,  Newark 
S.C.,  and  chairman.  College  Salary  Committee 

B — college  and  state  department  salaries 
B — liability  protection  for  college  faculties 

"Pension"— 10:45  a.m. 

Marion  Kiehl,  school  psychologist,  Atlantic  City,  and 
chairman,  NJEA  Pension  Policy  Committee 

B — restoring  social  security  rights  to  older  teachers 
B — extended  optional  insurance 
B — veterans  pension  refunds 
B — definition  of  a  veteran 
B — purchase  of  prior  service  pension  credit 
B — increasing  minimum  pensions 
B — pensions  for  non-TP&AF  college  faculty  members 
B — purchase  for  withdrawn  PERS  prior  service 

"Teacher  Welfare"— 11:00  a.m. 

C.  Ray  Ling,  teacher,  Westwood  H.S.,  and  chairman, 
NJEA  Salary  Committee 

B — raising  state  minimum  salary  schedules 
B — transfer  of  sick  leave  credit 
B — tenure  for  all  certificated  personnel 


"When  You  See  Your  Legislators"—!  1 :30  a.m. 

Ralph  Kehs,  principal.  Evergreen  School,  Scotch  Plains, 
and  chairman,  NJEA  Legislation  Committee 

12:30  p.m.  LUNCHEON  ...  Ballroom,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Presiding:  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 

"New  Jersey  Needs  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Roads" 

Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer,  Commissioner,  N.  J.  State  High¬ 
way  Department,  Trenton 

.  .  .  Care  for  the  Unfortunates" 

John  W.  Tramburg,  Commissioner,  N.  J.  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  Trenton 

.  .  .  Schools  and  Teachers" 

Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  Commissioner,  N.  J.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Trenton 

"The  NJEA  Big  'E'  for  Effort" 


N«w  Janay  Education  Auociation 
180  Wa*t  Slota  Straat 
Tranton  8,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ _ (check,  money  order) 

for  _  luncheon  reservation(s)  for  the  NJEA 

Legislative  Conference  to  be  held  February  4,  1961. 
Tickets  are  priced  at  $3.00  per  person. 

noma _ 

straat _ _ 

city  _ zona _ stota  _ 

RESERVATIONS  MUST  REACH  NJEA  HEADQUARTERS 
BY  JANUARY  30,  1961 
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G/assboro  S.  C.  social  studies  majors  turn  into  amateur  archeologists 
to  unearth  remains  of  South  Jersey's  early  glass  industry, 


by  Dr.  Harold  F.  Wilson 


The  tide  of  history  rolled  back 
last  spring  along  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor  River.  The  social  studies  de¬ 
partment  at  Glassboro  State  College 
took  a  new  departure  in  the  teaching 
of  American  history  and  geography. 
Three  dozen  majors  in  that  field, 
accompanied  by  their  professors,  be¬ 
came  amateur  archeologists  at  the 
old  Estellville  glass  works.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  was  part  of  a  current  pro¬ 
gram  to  take  students  to  locations  in 
southern  New  Jersey  which  have  a 
place  in  the  state’s  historic  past. 

Ruins  of  the  glass  works  are  on 
the  grounds  of  the  South  River  Game 
Preserve,  owned  by  Harry  Godshall 
of  Linwood,  who  granted  permission 
for  the  field  trip  on  his  property. 
J.  E.  Pfeiffer  of  Swedesboro,  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  old  South  Jersey 
glass,  came  along  as  a  technical 
adviser. 

The  Estellville  story  must  be 
pieced  together  from  fragmentary 
sources.  With  plenty  of  silicate  sand 


and  wood  for  fuel  plus  a  certain 
market  in  nearby  Philadelphia,  glass 
production  began  early  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  In  some  areas  it  became  an 
im(X)rtant  means  of  livelihood  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  Century.  In 
1 834,  Gordon,  in  his  Gazetteer  of 
New  Jersey,  listed  the  occupations 
of  what  he  termed  “the  peninsula,” 
which  included  most  of  Atlantic  and 
all  of  Cape  May  County.  He  noted, 
“From  the  (bog-iron)  furnaces  and 
from  the  glass-houses  ...  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  annual  wealth  of 
the  district  is  derived.” 


.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Harold  IVilson  is  one  of  N.  J.’s  fen  au¬ 
thorities  on  state  history.  He  is  co-author 
of  the  "Outline  History  of  New  fersey" 
(1950)  and  of  the  definitive  two-volume 
history  "The  Jersey  Shore”  (1953). 


observes:  “On  the  Steven’s  Branch 
of  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  five 
miles  south  of  Mays  Landing,  are 
Estell’s  Glass  Works,  employing 
about  80  men;  a  Methodist  Church, 
a  grist  and  a  saw  mill,  and  a  few 
buildings.” 


Erected  in  1825 

According  to  the  Van  Rensselaer 
and  Boyer  pamphlet,  “History  of 
South  Jersey  Glass  Works”  (1926), 
the  factory  at  Estellville  was  erected 
by  John  Scott  in  1825.  The  name, 
however,  was  not  given  it  until  1834 
when  the  works  were  taken  over  by 
Daniel  Estell.  A  few  years  later,  John 
Estell,  a  brother,  and  Josiah  Frank¬ 
lin,  a  brother-in-law,  also  became 
partners. 


The  most  direct  contemporary 
reference  to  the  glass  works  ap¬ 
peared  in  1844,  in  the  Barber  and 
Howe  “Historical  Collection  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,”  written  at  a 
time  when  activity  at  Estellville  must 
have  been  at  full  swing.  This  account 


Following  the  Civil  War,  difficul¬ 
ties  developed  in  production  and  in 
getting  the  glass  to  market.  Soon 
after  1850,  according  to  Heston  in 
his  “Absegami  Annals”  (1904),  the 
works  were  taken  over  by  “two  prac¬ 
tical  glass  men,  named  Getsinger 
and  Rosenblum,”  and  “at  a  later 
date,  about  1875,  they  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander  H.  Sharp, 
who  failed  to  make  them  a  financial 
success.”  They  were  closed  perma¬ 
nently  in  1877,  as  the  local  fuel 
supply  dwindled  and  as  increased 
competition  developed  from  glass 
works  with  ample  coal  resources  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 


Evidence  of  Other  Centuries 

On  the  field  trip  last  spring,  the 
amateur  archeologists  found  evidence 
of  Estellville  life  in  two  other  cen¬ 
turies.  The  students  investigated  the 
remains  of  a  spur  railroad  bridge,  j 
which  was  built  during  World  War  I, 
when  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  estab¬ 
lished  a  shellmaking  and  loading 
plant  about  a  mile  south  of  Mays 
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AT  ESTELLVILLE  students  from  Glassboro  S.  C.  investigate  the  remains  of  a  railroad  bridge  built  far  a  World  War  I  shell-making  plant. 
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THESE  UNTOUCHED  REMAINS  of  tho  Estollvillo  gloM  works  Ko  off  N.  J.  SO,  obovt  four  milo*  toirth  of  Mays  landing  on  tho  rood  to  Tuckolioo. 


photos  by  Chsriss  Buchsrt,  GItuboro  S.C.,  '62 


MATHEMATICIAN 
Worron  Reomo  ond 
googrophor  Marvin 
Croomor,  both  of  tho 
Glostboro  S.C.  faculty,, 
turvoyod  tho  gloss 
works  sito  and  sightod 
lovols  to  dotormino 
locations  for  proper 
oxcovotion. 


Landing.  The  company  called  the 
site  Belcoville,  a  telescoped  word 
from  the  name  Bethlehem  Loading 
Co.  After  the  war,  the  plant  closed; 
and  Belcoville  went  into  economic 
doldrums. 

More  interesting,  however,  to  the 
expedition  was  the  discovery  nearby 
of  an  isolated  18th  Century  family 
burial  plot  on  a  quiet,  shaded  knoll 
overlooking  the  Stephen’s  Branch  of 
the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River.  It  con¬ 
tained  five  well-marked  graves.  In 
one  rested  a  man  who  died  in  1772 
at  age  53.  In  the  other  four  were 
children  under  10  years  of  age.  All 
were  members  of  the  Steelman  fam¬ 
ily,  a  name  well-known  in  Atlantic 
County  with  its  Steelmanville  and 
once  busy  Steelman's  Landing,  from 
which  the  products  of  the  glass  works 
possibly  were  shipped.  The  five 
graves  all  preceded  the  Revolution. 
Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  epi¬ 
taph  on  the  stone  of  the  man: 

In  Memory  of 
Andrew  Steelman 
Who  Died  Feb.  9.  1772 
Aged  53  Years. 

Farewell  my  Wife  &  Children  Dear 
My  Brothers,  Sisters  &  my  Friends 
I  hope  to  meet  you  in  the  Heavens 
Where  all  things  hath  an  End. 

In  all  this  preliminary  searching  at 
the  Estellville  works,  the  diggers  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  of  cont.  p.  787 
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FROM  INSIDE  a  long^iHod  furnoco,  o  ttudont  hand* 
out  o  pioco  of  o  day  pot.  Thoto  pott  woro  utod  by 
tho  original  glostblowort  at  Ettollvillo  in  tho 
hand>blowing  of  bottloi  ond  windowpono*. 


boiow; 


SURROUNDED  by  ttudontt,  who  major  in  tho 
todol  studio*  doportmont  ho  hood*,  oxpodition  sponsor 
Harold  Wilson  shows  off  a  Jorsoy  gloss  bottio 
unoorthod  during  tho  day  of  digging  around  tho 
Eightoonth^ontury  factory. 
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ROUND-THE'WORLD  flights  with  NEA  step  at  TWO  TEACHERS  from  Illinois  maka  friands 
such  notad  troubla  spots  as  Taipah,  Formosa.  with  soma  childran  of  Tacalpulco,  Maxico. 


m 

► 

TEACHERS  MET  tha  mayor  and  his  assistant  in  tha  tiny  Maxican  villaga  of  Tacalpulco.  Sanora 
Doloras  da  Llano  (right)  hoods  tha  committao  of  Maxican  taachars  who  assist  NEA. 


rr  %  V  J  E  HAVE  to  travel,  these 

VV  days,”  said  the  Illinois  third- 
grade  teacher.  “Our  children  have 
been  to  places  we  hardly  ever  heard 
of  in  the  old  days.” 

“My  kids,”  said  the  Ohio  teacher, 
“used  to  think  the  only  foreign  coun¬ 
try  was  Kentucky.  But  since  the  war, 
they  have  learned  about  foreign 
countries  from  their  fathers,  their 
uncles,  and  other  members  of  the 
family  who  have  been  abroad.” 

These  two  teachers  were  in  one 
of  the  four  NEA  groups  which  ex¬ 
plored  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
Mexico  last  summer.  In  all,  there 
were  40  NEA-sponsored  tours,  which 
took  more  than  1,500  teachers  into 
70  countries,  for  guided  study  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  these  nations. 
In  many  instances  the  teachers  earned 
academic  credit  from  colleges  and 
universities  which  cooperate  in  the 
program. 

The  NEA  members  go  in  groups 
of  30  to  40,  each  led  by  an 
experienced  tour  director,  who  briefs 
them  in  advance  on  what  they  are  to 
look  for  in  the  countries  visited. 
Wherever  they  go,  they  meet  teachers 
and  students  of  the  other  lands,  often 
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forming  lasting  friendships,  main¬ 
tained  by  correspondence  and  ex¬ 
change  of  teaching  materials.  They 
hear  lectures  by  outstanding  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  countries  they  visit  and, 
from  time  to  time,  gather  together 
with  the  tour  director  to  compare 
notes  and  review  what  they  have  seen. 

AMt  Ntw  Oimansion 

The  NEA  study-tour  program  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  teacher 
preparation  and  many  school  boards 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
quick  to  recognize  it.  The  teacher 
who  has  been  to  a  cold  climate  — 
or  to  a  hot,  dry  climate  —  is  better 
equipped  to  teach  a  unit  on  weather 
than  the  one  who  has  gathered  in¬ 
formation  from  text  books.  The 
subject  becomes  “alive”  in  the  class¬ 
room;  and  the  children,  stimulated 
perhaps  by  slides,  photographs,  or 
souvenirs  brought  home,  capture 
some  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  has  imbued  the  teacher. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  news  analyst, 
recently  chided  the  steamship  com¬ 
panies  that  romantically  suggest  that 
getting  there  is  half  the  fun.  “How 
much  more  fun,”  he  added,  “the 
whole  outing  can  be  with  a  little 
foreknowledge  of  the  terrain,  at 
least  a  brushing  acquaintance  with 
the  local  culture,  and  natives’  ren¬ 
dezvous  with  history.”  The  sophisti¬ 
cated  teacher-traveler  wants  to  know 
something  of  the  politics,  the  cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  religion  of  the  lands 
he  visits.  An  NEA  tour  provides  him 
this  stamp  of  sophistication  in  an 
orientation  of  lectures,  reading,  and 
study. 

Spared  lh«  Detail* 

Moreover,  in  getting  there,  he  is 
spared  the  irksome  details.  The 
group  director  handles  the  perplexi¬ 
ties  of  tipping  in  a  foreign  coin  and 
tongue,  border-crossing  formalities, 
hotel  and  travel  arrangements,  and 
other  tedious  activities.  The  group’s 
“guardian  angel”  also  brings  into 
focus  loose  fragments  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scope:  interpretations  of  each  area 
visited;  arrangement  of  visits  to 
homes,  schools,  farms,  factories;  and 
persuasion  of  on-the-spot  authorities 
to  give  lectures. 

The  teacher's  main  job  is  to  pick 
the  travel  program  best  suited  to  his 
requirements.  He  has  a  number  from 
which  to  choose — travel  projects  to 
various  parts  of  cent.  p.  287 


NEA  Study-Tours  for  1961 


Seminars 

Prke* 

Oates 

Wathington4Jnited  Nations  . 

.  $  310.00 

4/244/4 

Scandmavian-Amerkan  Exchange  . 

.  $1,288.00 

7/24/15 

0«rnMi»>AnMrican  Exchange  .  $1,288.00  (!•  ba  anneuncad) 


Area  Studies 


Understanding  Mexko  . 

.  $  3S9.00 

4/24-7/1 S 

Britain  . 

.  $1447.00 

4/28-8/18 

West  Germany  . 

.  $1,280.00 

7/44/20 

Franca  . 

.  $1,148.00 

7/84/18 

Iberian  Peninsula  . 

.  $1,300.00 

7/74/22 

General  Cultural  Tours 

Around  the  World  . . 

$2,400.00 

7/44/2S 

Around  the  World,  W.I.U . 

$2,705.00 

4/284/18 

Around  the  World  . 

$2,498.00 

7/84/24 

European  Contemporary  Problems  . 

.  $1,22240 

7/74/14 

European  Comparative  Education  . 

.  $1,170.00 

7/144/24 

$1,280.00 

Contrast  of  Govornmontal  Systems 

$M70.00 

7/14/23 

General  European,  W.I.U . 

.  $1439.30 

7/94/24 

Europe's  Northlands  . 

.  $1417.00 

4/274/18 

From  Bergen  to  Rome  . 

$1,392.50 

4/44/20 

Your  First  Tour  of  Europe  . 

$1,024.00 

7/1-7/30 

Through  the  Soviet  Union  . 

$1,893.00 

7/184/20 

Through  the  Soviet  Union,  W.I.U . 

$1,7SS.S0 

7/184/21 

Mexko,  including  Yucatan  . 

$  590.00 

4/24-7/18 

Mexko  from  Now  York  City  . 

$  599.00 

7/1-7/25 

Mexko,  W.  1.  U.  . . 

.  $  42240 

7/174/18 

Around  South  Amerka  . 

.  $1,448.00 

4/284/3 

South  Amorka,  W.I.U . 

.  $1,423.50 

7/174/24 

Now  England  . 

.  $  220.00  . 

,  7/1-7/13 

New  England  and  Canada  . 

.  $  440.00* 

4/1S-7/14 

Along  Our  International  Boundary  . 

$  433.00 

7/204/18 

Trail  Lako  Ranch  . .  . 

vary 

The  Rocky  Mountains  . 

.  $  275.00 

4/24-7/9 

The  Story  of  the  West  . 

.  $  473.00 

7/174/17 

Canadian  Rockies  . 

.  $  474.00 

4/24-7/11 

Alaska  by  ship  . 

.  $  488.00 

7/5-7/25 

Alaska  by  air  . 

.  $  494.00 

7/114/1 

Alaska  by  air,  W.I.U.  . 

.  $  72440 

7/254/15 

Hawaii  by  ship  ..  . 

$  857.20 

7/4-7/27 

Hawaii  by  ak,  W.I.U.  . 

$  80840 

7/184/4 

Hawaii  by  air 

.  $  778.00 

8/14/18 

*PricM  and  dates  are  subject  to  chartge;  price  does  not  include  cost  of  transportation  to 
point  of  origin. 


Mail  to: 

NJEA-NEA  Travel  Tours 
ISO  West  State  Street 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  to  me  further  information  about  educational  travel  experiences  in 
Q  Europe  Q  Latin  America 

rn  United  States  Q  Around  the  World 

Q  Please  send  me  specific  information  about  the  following 

tours _ _ 


name 


street 


city  _ _ _ _ _ _ state 
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Accepting  John  Dykstra's  call  "to  the  barricades/' 
an  art  teacher  asks  for  a  sharpening  of  our  sensitivity  to  modern 
art  as  a  path  "to  worlds  and  visions  unexplored/' 


ohoto  from  1960  Kodak  H.S.  Photo  Contest 


New  Visions— 
Checkmate  or  Challenge? 

by  Thelma  R.  Newman 

seum  directors?  Essentially  what  he 
has  done  is  to  say — here  is  the  way  I 
wish  to  see  contemporary  reality,  this 
is  what  I  have  learned,  I  intend  to  go 
on  working  this  way,  consider  it,  look 
at  it,  enjoy  it,  with  my  compliments. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  conduct  of 
the  artist  is  impeccable,  he  makes  no 
claims  except  through  his  work,  he 
threatens  no  one. 

“The  conduct  of  the  observer,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  comes  to  the  gallery 
or  to  the  museum  is  a  matter  for  the 
observer  to  determine  for  himself.  If 
he  screams  with  rage,  if  he  feels  him¬ 
self  threatened,  insulted,  or  badgered, 
if  he  shouts  that  contemporary  real¬ 
ity  is  not  like  that,  if  he  cries  for  the 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

Thelma  Newman,  art  specialist  for  the  Union  schools, 
moves  right  in  to  accept  the  challenge  posed  by  "It  May  Be 
Modern  .  .  .  But"  in  the  November  REVIEW.  She  has  taught  art 
education  at  both  North  Texas  College,  and  at  Jersey  City  S.C. 
(but  before  Mr.  Dykstra  and  his  faculty  room  debates). 


CHALLENGE,  Socrates  pleads,  is 
a  stimulating  force  that  sets  man 
to  thinking  and  doing.  Freedom  gives 
man  the  right  to  challenge.  Today’s 
direction  in  the  arts — including  ab¬ 
stract  expressionism — has  both  suf¬ 
fered  and  gained  through  it. 

Harold  Taylor,  in  his  1951  lectures 
on  “Moral  Values  and  the  Experi¬ 
ence  of  Art”  (address  at  the  12th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Art  Education)  speaks 
for  the  open  mind: 

“What  has  the  modern  artist  done 
to  deserve  the  violent  epithets  of 
Congressmen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  war  veterans,  conser¬ 
vative  sculptors,  clergymen,  and  mu- 


Sistine  Madonna,  if  he  calls  for  the  { 
police,  this  reveals  something  in  him,  i 
not  in  the  artist  or  art.  I 

“[New  form]  is  dangerous  to  rigid¬ 
ity,  smugness,  conformity  and  sterility 
...  It  refuses  to  take  orders  from 
outside  the  area  of  aesthetic  judg¬ 
ment  or  from  any  other  source  than  | 
free  expression  .  .  .  When  it  fails,  it  | 
fails  for  its  own  reasons,  not  for  the 
reason  assigned  to  it  by  those  who 
reject  its  right  to  exist.” 

How  Can  Wo  Judge 

A  persisting  echo  cries  out  “how 
can  we  judge  what  is  ‘good’  and  what 
is  ‘bad’  art?”  It  asks  for  standards,  | 
some  way  to  compartmentalize  our  ■ 
criteria.  In  all  sincerity,  it  seeks  to 
make  unprejudiced,  quality  judg¬ 
ments. 

We  are  inundated,  however,  by 
“new”  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  dance,  poetry  that  is 
built  upon  concepts  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  This  is  a  challenge  to  intelli¬ 
gence.  At  this  point  too  many  join 
the  roar  of  condemnation.  The  con- 
demners  ask  for  a  revival  of  “classi¬ 
cal”  values. 

These  denouncers  embrace  the 
rapid  pace  set  by  invention;  yet  they 
reject  the  quickened  rhythm  that  is 
reflected  in  man’s  expression — in  the 
recording  of  his  sensational,  experi¬ 
ential  world. 

Experimentation  is  vital  to  innova¬ 
tion.  From  the  laboratory,  work¬ 
room,  studio  come  the  creative  man’s 
ideas — ideas  that  lead  to  a  new  form, 
result,  or  expression.  Even  though 
the  experiment  is  “interesting”  in 
itself,  it  truly  should  be  considered  as 
an  interregnum  leading  to  a  more  de¬ 
veloped  form.  These  experiments 
however,  are  life-giving  to  a  work  of 
art. 

Not  Standard-Setting 

Expression  that  is  constant  comes 
from  a  static  man — comfortable  in 
his  style,  comfortable  in  what  he  was. 
We  certainly  may  enjoy  his  work;  but 
we  do  not  look  to  his  presentations 
as  standard-setting. 

The  artist  is  an  expert,  who  can 
do  no  more  than  present  what  he  has 
created.  This  is  his  gift  to  you.  What 
he  has  expressed  can  be  accepted  or 
rejected  according  to  standards  and 
feelings  that  are  brought  to  it  by  you. 

Valid  judgment  by  the  “layman” 
can  be  only  affective  reaction — emo¬ 
tional  response.  Art  is  a  private  com¬ 
munication,  a  personal  one — as  per¬ 
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sonal  as  love,  pain,  hate,  joy.  Af¬ 
firmation  or  rejection  in  the  ranks  of 
greatness,  however,  comes  not  from 
“you,”  the  individual,  but  from  “you” 
collectively,  judging  over  a  span  of 
time. 

The  understanding  that  is  brought 
to  the  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art 
is  one’s  personal  scope.  It  is  the  to¬ 
tal  of  one’s  experience  and  training. 
If  this  level  has  not  matured  to  a 
point  where  there  is  understanding  or 
appreciating,  then  insight  points  to 
the  need  for  further  growth. 

We  should  become  suspicious  of 
elaborate  prefaces  by  artists — of 
what  his  picture  expresses,  or  what 
the  music  represents,  as  well  as 
accompanying  mind-channeling  titles. 
“What”  it  expresses  is  wrapped  into 
every  fiber  of  its  creation.  Your  de¬ 
veloped  sensitivities  will  respond  to 
some  forms  and  not  to  others.  Do 
you  exclaim  over  every  traditional 
art  form  that  you  have  seen,  heard, 
or  moved  to?  (Remember  that  time 
has  selected  from  greater  numbers. 
You  are  seeing  just  a  selected  portion 
of  “traditional”  art.) 
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NMd  Not  Be  Litoral 

Man’s  exposure  today  has  different 
emphasis.  He  is  literate.  His  vistas 
have  expanded.  Expression  need  not 
be  literal.  Other  forms  have  taken 
over  this  need.  Communication  has 
changed.  Pictures,  plays,  literature 
need  not  express  real  symbols,  filling 
in  every  detail — public  channels  of 
communication  (radio,  television, 
newspapers,  etc.)  report  in  that  man¬ 
ner. 

The  arts  today  look  to;  the  unseen, 
the  sensational  world;  the  uncon¬ 
scious,  to  visions  unreal  and  ethereal; 
to  the  future,  the  cosmic;  to  worlds 
and  visions  unexplored;  to  the  es¬ 
sence  of  things. 

Material  emphasis  and  standardi¬ 
zation  in  learning  has  channeled 
minds  away  from  “inner”  thinking. 
“Specialized  man”  rarely  has  “sweeps 
of  imagination,”  hardly  “ever  uses  his 
deepest  levels  of  intuition,”  and  sel¬ 
dom  illustrates  “command  of  in¬ 
sight.” 

When  Dr.  Taylor  again  addressed 
the  National  Committee  on  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  last  year,  he  said:  “The  intel¬ 
lect  is  not  a  separate  faculty.  It  is 
an  activity  of  the  whole  organism,  an 
activity  which  begins  in  the  senses 
with  direct  experience  of  facts, 
events,  and  ideas,  and  conr.  p.  2B4 


The  Avant-Gardists. . .  Do  Wake  Us  Up 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  reactions  of  several  readers 
to  the  article  on  “modern  art"  in  the  November  REVIEW. 


■  CONDEMNING  what  is  current¬ 
ly  being  done  by  artists  is  almost 
equivalent  to  condemning  what  is 
new  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
These  frontier  areas  of  man’s  think¬ 
ing  provide  the  only  basis  for  in¬ 
creased  knowledge.  Without  them 
civilization  becomes  sterile  and 
static.  .  .  . 

...  As  for  the  avant-gardists,  I 
don’t  care  for  some  of  them  either, 
but  they  at  least  do  wake  us  up  now 
and  then,  and  perhaps  a  few  will 
indeed  some  day  create  new  art 
forms  which  we’ll  appreciate  after 
they’re  dead.  Meanwhile,  let’s  at 
least  be  grateful  to  them  for  pro¬ 
voking  interchanges  of  opinion, 
such  as  this  one!  . . . 

,  .  .  Mr.  Dykstra  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  all  modern  works  to  be  avant- 
garde.  This  is  incorrect.  Some 
modern  art  is  “way  out,”  and  is 
meant  to  be.  Its  practitioners  are 
experimentors,  innovators,  as  Degas 
and  Van  Gogh  were  in  their  time. 
The  rest  of  modem  art,  not  to  be 
equated  with  avant-garde,  is  merely 
contemporary — in  keeping  with  our 
own  times,  and  seeks  to  express 
man  and  his  reactions  to  the  present 
world.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Some  avant  garde  work 
doesn’t  seem  to  adhere  to  any  set  of 
rules,  and  seems  to  get  by  on  name 
and  sensationalism  alone.  Good 
contemporary  art  does  indeed  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demands  of  certain  criteria. 
Design,  with  its  elements  of  color, 
space,  and  form,  is  the  common 
denominator  of  all  the  arts.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Must  art  always  be  beautiful? 
Would  you  call  Hemingway  or 
Steinbeck  beautiful  writers?  But 
they’re  good,  aren’t  they?  Not  all 
music  or  poetry  is  beautiful,  but  it 


can  communicate  a  feeling,  or  any 
ideas,  or  perhaps  even  be  profound¬ 
ly  stirring.  .  .  . 

...  It  seems  to  be  a  common 
misapprehension  that  understanding 
of  the  arts  should  come  about  as 
effortlessly  as  breathing.  Art,  after 
all,  is  a  form  of  communication, 
and  to  expect  that  a  work  of  art 
will  speak  eloquently  to  the  untu¬ 
tored  seems  as  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  that  one  can  understand  a 
foreign  language  without  having 
studied  it.  .  .  . 

...  If  Mr.  Dykstra’s  ideas  were 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
we  would  perhaps  be  condemned  to 
worshipping  forever  in  Gothic 
churches,  depositing  our  money  in 
Roman  Temple  banks,  holding  our 
town  meetings  in  Georgian  Colonial 
town  halls,  and  sitting  on  our 
French  Provincial  couches.  For 
goodness  sakes,  let’s  live  in  contem¬ 
porary  (please  don’t  say  “modem”) 
America  and  surround  ourselves 
with  a  fitting,  contemporary  artistic 
environment!  . . . 

.  .  .  “Modern  art”  or  abstract  art 
was  already  widely  exhibited  as 
early  as  1910.  This  is  certainly  not 
“modem,”  unless  you  can  call  the 
Stanley  Steamer  and  high-button 
shoes  “modem.”  .  .  . 

...  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  Mr. 
Dykstra’s  presentation  but  a  review 
of  sensational  episodes  and  a  re¬ 
statement  of  thoughts  projected  in 
popular  magazines.  I  would  expect 
(him)  to  go  deeply  into  the  culture 
that  labeled  Rembrandt,  at  his  time, 
as  avant-garde. .  . . 

.  .  .  We  are  persons  living  in  the 
20th  Century.  We  tout.  p.  279 
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Your  Representatives  in  the  N.  J,  Legislature 


Atlantic 

senator; 

Frank  S.  Farley,  R.  ’61 
503  Schwehtn  Bldg. 

Atlantic  City 

AtMmblynMn: 

Paul  M.  Salsburg,  R.  ’61 
641  Guarantee  Trust  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 
Albert  S.  Smith,  R.  ’61 
Guarantee  Trust  Bldg. 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

Senator; 

Walter  H.  Jones,  R.  ’61 
Peoples  Trust  Bldg. 

IS  Main  St.,  Hackensack 

Atfomblymon: 

Pierce  H.  Deamer,  Jr.,  R.  ’61 
38  W.  Main  St.,  Bergenfield 
William  W.  Evans,  Jr.,  R.  ’61 
474  Caldwell  Dr.,  Wyckoff 
Mrs.  Marion  W.  Higgins,  R. 
’61 

90  Werimus  Rd.,  Hillsdale 
Earl  A.  Marryatt,  R.  ’61 
190  Demarest  Ave.,  Closter 
Walter  Marut,  R.  ’61 
18  Mt.  Cedar  Ave.,  Wallington 
Carmine  F.  Saving,  Jr.,  R.  ’61 
251  Ridge  Rd.,  Lyndhurst 

Burlington 

Senator: 

Henry  S.  Haines,  D.  ’63 
230  High  St.,  Burlington 

Attemblymon: 

G.  Edward  Koenig,  D.  ’61 
40  Elizabeth  St.,  Bordentown 

Camden 

Senator: 

Joseph  W.  Cowoill,  D.  ’63 
709  Market  St.,  Camden 

Atsemblymen: 

William  F.  Hyland,  D.  ’61 
130  N.  Broadway,  Camden 
Frank  E.  Meloni,  D.  ’61 
45  No.  5th  St.,  Camden 
Francis  J.  Werner,  D.  ’61 
822  N.  30th  St.,  Camden  5 

Cape  May 

Senator; 

Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr. 

R.  ’63 

421  Washington  St. 

Cape  May 

Assembly  man: 

Anthony  J.  Volpe,  R.  ’61 
115  Crescent  Rd.,  Ocean  City 


Cumberland 

Senator: 

Robert  H.  Weber,  D.  ’61 
82  W.  Broad  St.,  Bridgeton 

Assemblyman: 

Robert  J.  Halpin,  D.  ’61 
614  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland 

Essex 

Senator: 

Donal  C.  Fox,  D.  ’63 
671  Broad  St,  Newark 

Assemblymen: 

Frank  L.  Bate,  R.  ’61 
744  Broad  St.,  Newark 
Leroy  J.  D’Aloia,  D.  ’61 
255  Elwood  Ave.,  Newark 
William  H.  Everett,  R.  ’61 
12  McKinley  Ave. 

West  Caldwell 
Daniel  F.  Flynn,  D.  ’61 
556  Ridge  St.,  Newark 
Frank  LaMorte,  R.  ’61 
850  Broad  St.,  Newark 
Isadore  Laufer,  D.  ’61 
203  W.  Bigelow  St.,  Newark 
Philip  Lindeman,  R.  ’61 
1180  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark 
Elmer  M.  Matthews,  D.  ’61 
744  Broad  St.,  Newark 
C.  Robert  Sarcone,  R.  ’61 
744  Broad  St.,  Newark 
Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Stiles, 

R.  ’61 

702  Broad  St.,  Bloomfield 
Herbert  H.  Tate,  R.  ’61 
126  Court  St.,  Newark 
Mrs.  Madeline  A.  Williams, 
D.  ’61 

295  Halsted  St.,  East  Orange 

Gloucester 

Senator: 

Thomas  F.  Connery,  Jr., 

D.  ’63 

623  Cooper  St.,  Camden 

Assemblyman: 

Joseph  Minotty,  R.  ’61 
Swedesboro  Rd.,  Franklinville 

Hudson 

Senator: 

William  F.  Kelly,  Jr.,  D.  ’61 
30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City 

Assemblymen: 

Maurice  V.  Brady,  D.  ’61 
47  Duncan  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
Irene  Brown,  D.  ’61 
270  Fairmount  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Frederick  H.  Hauser,  D.  ’61 
1000  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken 
John  J.  Kijewski,  D.  ’61 
30  Garrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 


Alan  Kraut,  D.  ’61 
840  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
Edward  G.  Madden,  Jr.,  D.’61 
167  Highland  Ave.,  Kearny 
William  Martin,  D.  ’61 
98  W.  28th  St.,  Bayonne 
William  V.  Musro,  D.  ’61 
1000  Hudson  Blvd. 

Union  City 

Robert  F.  Sabello,  D.  ’61 
8 1-7 1st  St.,  Guttenberg 

Hunterdon 

Senator: 

Wesley  L.  Lance,  R.  ’61. 
Main  St.,  Glen  Gardner 

Assemblyman: 

Raymond  E.  Bowkley,  R.  ’61 
Allerton  Rd.,  Annand^e 

Mercer 

Senator: 

SiDO  L.  Ridolfi,  D.  ’61 
383  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8 

Assemblymen; 

Charles  E.  Farrington,  D.  ’61 
188  Nassau  St.,  Princeton 
Vincent  R.  Panaro,  D.  ’61 
126  N.  Montgomery  St. 

Trenton 

Edward  J.  Sweeney,  D.  ’61 
118  N.  Harrison  St.,  Princeton 

Middlesex 

Senator; 

John  A.  Lynch,  D.  ’63 
55  Paterson  St., 

New  Brunswick 

Assemblymen: 

J.  Edward  Crabiel,  D.  ’61 
38  Highland  Dr.,  Milltown 
Joseph  C.  Doren,  D.  ’61 
209  Prospect  Ave.,  Dunellen 
Norman  Tanzman 
169  S.  Park  Dr.,  Woodbridge 

Monmouth 

Senator: 

Richard  R.  Stout,  R.  ’63 
National  Bank  Bldg. 
Allenhurst 

Assemblymen: 

Clifton  T.  Barkalow,  R.  ’61 
2  East  Main  St.,  Freehold 
Alfred  N.  Beadleston,  R.  ’61 
12  Broad  St.,  Room  400 
Red  Bank 

Morris 

Senator: 

Thomas  J.  Hillery,  R.  ’61 
195  N.  Main  St.,  Benton 

Assemblymen: 

Benjamin  Franklin  III,  R.  ’61 
53  Maple  Ave.,  Morristown 
Joseph  J.  Maraziti,  R.  ’61 
414  Dixon  Ave.,  Boonton 


Ocean  i 

Sencrtor:  I 

W.  Steelman  Mathis,  R.  ’61 
229  Main  St.,  Toms  River 

Assemblyman: 

William  T.  Hiering,  R.  ’61 
204  Homer  St.,  Toms  River 

Passaic 

Senator: 

Anthony  J.  Grossi,  D.  ’61 
City  Hall,  Paterson  4  . 

Assemblymen:  | 

Samuel  L.  Biber,  D.  ’61 
64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Joseph  M.  Keegan,  D.  ’61 
663  Main  Ave.,  Passaic 
Mrs.  Betty  M.  Kordja,  D.  ’61 1 
85  Mary  St.,  Paterson  3 
Robert  J.  Wegner,  D.  ’61  ! 

555  E.  41st  St.,  Paterson 

Salem 

Senator: 

John  A.  Waddington,  D.  ’63  I 
R.D.  <t3,  Salem 

Assemblyman:  ■ 

John  W.  Davis,  D.  ’61 
Fort  Mott  Rd.  R.D.  #3,  Salem 

Somerset  ■ 

Senetor: 

William  E.  Ozzard,  R.  ’63 
27  N.  Bridge  St.,  Somerville 

Assemblyman:  ^ 

Raymond  H.  Bateman,  R.  ’61 
Professional  Bldg.,  Somerville  ^ 

Sussex 

Senator: 

George  B.  Harper,  R.  ’61 
Maple  Lane,  Layton 

Assemblyman:  l 

Douglas  Rutherfurd,  R.  ’61  ! 
Sparta  | 

Union  ' 

Senirtor: 

Robert  C.  Crane,  R.  ’63 
31  Parker  Rd.  i 

P.O.  Box  318,  Elizabeth 

Assemblymen: 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Hughes, 

D.  ’61 

Blue  House,  Morris  Ave. 
R.F.D.,  Union  ' 

James  M.  McGowan,  D.  ’61 
1201  Chestnut  St.,  Elizabeth 
Nelson  F.  Stamler,  R.  ’61 
879  Floral  Ave.,  Union 
John  J.  Wilson,  D.  ’61 
517  Dorian  PI.,  Westfield 

Warren 

Senator:  j 

Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.,  R.  ’63  I 
701  Hillcrest  Blvd.  ! 

Phillipsburg 

Assemblyman;  ! 

Robert  E.  Frederick,  D.  ’61  j 
120  S.  Main  St.,  Phillipsburg  1 
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A  bill,  similar  to  A-179  of 
1960,  to  increase  State 
school  aid  for  current  ex¬ 
penses  about  $90,000,000 
a  year,  by  raising  the 
present  State  aid  “for¬ 
mula,"  and  to  encourage 
consolidation  of  school 
districts. 


il 

\  ! 

[  ! 


■  NEW  Jersey  schools  need  more  state 
school  aid — a  great  deal  more.  Every 
year  for  the  last  four  years,  local  school 
taxes  have  gone  up  $37-41  million.  The 
cost  of  schools  will  continue  to  rise,  partly 
because  of  increasing  numbers  of  pupils 
(our  schools  enroll  over  a  million  this 
year,  nearly  a  third  of  a  million  more 
than  in  1950)  and  partly  because  of  gen¬ 
erally  rising  costs. 

School  officials  predict  about  1,200,- 
000  pupils  by  1965.  Meanwhile,  New 
Jersey  last  year  had  6,416  teachers  with 
emergency  or  provisional  certificates 
teaching  over  262,000  pupils.  Some 
61,000  pupils  were  on  half-sessions;  and 
almost  40,000  were  in  sub-standard  class¬ 
rooms  for  lack  of  adequate  school  build¬ 
ings. 

In  New  Jersey,  today,  only  $.19  of 
each  dollar  spent  locally  on  schools 
comes  from  state  taxes.  In  1960-61  local 
property  taxes  for  schools  will  be  about 
$425,000,000;  state  school  aid,  includ¬ 
ing  teachers’  pensions,  about  $135,000,- 
000.  With  such  low  state  aid,  the  bulk 
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State  aid  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion  on  a  formula  basis. 
JANUARY,  mi 


■  NJEA  has  supported  state  school  aid 
for  adult  education  on  the  basis  of  some 
sort  of  formula  to  take  account  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  needs,  as  compared  with  the 
present  aid  on  a  limited  matching  basis. 


of  New  Jersey  school  money  must  be 
raised  by  local  taxes;  this  means  property 
taxes.  More  state  aid  is  imperative  if 
local  property  taxes  are  not  to  increase 
rapidly  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  the 
rising  school  costs. 

The  proposed  measure  (similar  to 
A-179  in  the  1960  Legislature)  would 
raise  the  “foundation  program”  on  which 
present  state  school  aid  is  based  from 
the  present  $200  per  pupil  to  $300. 
Minimum  aid  (the  least  any  district  re¬ 
ceives)  would  go  up  from  the  present 
$50  per  pupil  to  $75.  Aid  to  special 
classes  would  be  increased  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  (with  tuition  aid  for  outside 
special  classes  going  from  half  the  excess 
over  $200  to  half  the  excess  over  $300). 
Aid  to  county  vocational  schools  would 
be  changed  from  $50  per  pupil  to  $75. 

The  proposal  would  also  provide  addi¬ 
tional  aid  to  encourage  consolidation  of 
school  districts  by  using  a  lower  “local 
fair  share”  (3  mills  instead  of  5  mills  on 
equalized  valutions)  for  10  years  after 
approved  consolidations. 

This  need  has  been  referred  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  the  Tax  Policy  Commission, 
from  which  a  report  is  expected  in  the 
near  future  with  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  legislation. 
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State  Building  Aid 


A  bill,  similar  to  A-180  of 
1960,  to  increase  state 
school  aid  for  buildings 
about  $8,000,000  a  year, 
by  raising  the  building  aid 
“formula"  from  a  present 
foundation  of  $30  a 
pupil  to  $38. 


■  MORE  pupils  mean  more  school  build¬ 
ings,  as  New  Jersey  has  certainly  learned 
during  the  decade  of  the  ’50’s.  Almost 
130,000  babies  were  bom  in  1960  as 
compared  to  98,000  in  1950.  Census 
experts  tell  us  that  these  bkths,  plus 
substantial  migration  from  other  states, 
has  already  raised  New  Jersey’s  total 
population  25%  since  1950.  Much  of 
this  expansion  is  in  those  very  areas  of 
the  state  least  able  to  finance  new  schools 
and  other  public  buildings. 

In  recent  years.  New  Jersey  school 
districts  have  been  building  new  schools 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  $100,000,000  a 
year;  most  of  them  were  financed,  not 
out  of  current  money  available,  but  by 


bond  issues.  This  year,  New  Jersey 
schools  will  spend  close  to  $60  million 
for  amortization  and  interest  on  these 
bonds. 

State  school  building  aid  of  a  little 
over  $15,200,000  in  this  school  year  is 
far  too  low  when  compared  to  this  $60 
million  of  debt  service  and  about  $8 
million  in  direct  capital  outlay  spent  by 
local  school  districts. 

The  proposed  increase  would  raise  the 
state’s  annual  contribution  toward  needed 
school  buildings  about  $8,000,000.  It 
would  be  a  welcome  incentive  to  local 
voters  to  move  many  stalled  building  pro¬ 
grams  to  completion. 
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Schedule  of 
Minimum  Salaries 


A  bill,  similar  to  A-9  of 
1960,  to  provide  mini¬ 
mum  schedules  of  $4,100- 
6,300  for  teachers  with 
less  than  four  years'  prep¬ 
aration;  $4,400-6,800  for 
teachers  with  Bachelor's 
degree  or  equivalent; 
$4,700-7,300  for  teachers 
with  Master's  degree  or 
equivalent;  and  $5,000- 
/.800  fo'  teachers  with  u 
sixth-year  of  advanced 
study.  Yearly  increments 
would  be  $200.  It  would 
provide  for  double  incre¬ 
ments  to  help  adjust  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  to 
these  schedules,  and  it 
would  permit  up  to  four 
years  credit  for  military 
service.  Nurses  with  de¬ 
grees  are  included  on  the 
respective  schedules  for 
other  teachers;  the  sched¬ 
ule  for  non-degree  nurses 
would  be  raised  to 
$3,800-5,800. 


■  NEW  Jersey  law  provides  schedules 
of  minimum  salaries  for  teachers  in  New 
Jersey  schools.  These  present  schedules 
start  at  minimums  of  $3,600  (non-degree 
teacher),  $3,800  (Bachelor’s  or  equiva¬ 
lent),  and  $4,000  (Master’s  or  equiva¬ 
lent).  By  increments  of  $200  for  each 
year  of  experience,  annual  increases  are 
provided  for,  until  the  teacher  reaches 
$5,400  (non-degree),  $5,800  (Bachelor’s 
or  equivalent),  and  $6,200  (Master’s  or 
equivalent). 

Since  World  War  II,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  wage  earner  has 
steadily  increased,  but  the  relative  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  of  the  New  Jersey  teacher 
has  not  kept  pace.  New  Jersey  teachers 
have  not  even  fared  as  well  as  teachers  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation  since  then.  From 
1939  to  1959,  personal  income  for  all 
employees  in  the  United  States  rose  by 
254%;  for  the  U.S.  classroom  teacher 
it  rose  by  253%,  practically  the  same. 
But  for  the  N.J.  classroom  teacher,  aver¬ 
age  income  went  up  by  only  170%.  To 
have  maintained  the  same  relative  eco¬ 
nomic  position  in  comparison  to  other 
occupational  groups  and  other  American 
teachers.  New  Jersey  teachers  should  have 
been  averaging  $7,410.  This  year  the 
average  is  only  $5,930. 

In  the  light  of  current  local  salary 
schedules  and  rising  salary  levels  in  other 
occupations,  the  State  minimum  sched¬ 
ules  are  inadequate  for  attracting  suffi¬ 
cient  applicants  to  meet  the  continuing 
shortage  of  teachers.  At  present,  about 
3  percent  of  New  Jersey  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  districts  using  the  State  sched¬ 
ules;  many  such  districts  employ  only  a 
few  teachers.  For  these,  the  State  Mini¬ 
mum  Salary  Law  has  often  been  the  only 


means  for  receiving  increases.  In  general, 
it  is  these  districts  which  find  it  hardest 
to  hire  adequately  trained  personnel. 

To  meet  rising  enrollments  and  normal 
turnover.  New  Jersey  needs  6,500  new 
teachers  every  year.  It  is  already  employ¬ 
ing  some  6,400  who  do  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  full  standard  certification. 
This  has  been  a  jump  of  300  percent  in 
the  number  of  teachers  with  sub-standard 
certificates  in  the  past  10  years.  Today, 
one  out  of  seven  of  our  teachers  has  not 
yet  earned  a  limited  certificate,  the  mini¬ 
mum  regular  requirement  for  his  present 
position.  These  persons  teach  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  state’s  million  pupils. 

With  our  New  Jersey  colleges  ready  to 
graduate  only  some  2,200  of  the  6,500 
new  teachers  we  will  need  next  fall,  the 
state  faces  an  extremely  competitive  situ¬ 
ation  in  filling  its  teaching  staffs. 

New  Jersey  must  offer  attractive  sal-  j 
aries.  We  must  compete  with  other 
occupations  to  offer  qualified  college 
graduates  comparable  starting  salaries,  in  | 
order  to  attract  more  students  to  teacher-  | 
preparation  programs.  Men  in  business  I 
and  industry  who  were  graduated  last  i 
June  are  receiving  starting  salaries  aver¬ 
aging  more  than  $5,400  a  year.  Recent 
women  graduates  are  averaging  salaries 
over  $5,000  in  engineering,  chemistry, 
and  scientific  research. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  pay  adequate  in¬ 
termediate  salaries  to  make  it  worthwhile 
for  former  teachers  to  come  back  from 
other  occupations  (and  from  homemak¬ 
ing).  Maximum  salaries  must  also  be 
well  above  those  in  other  states  to  induce 
experienced  teachers  to  move  to  our  high- 
cost-of-living  region  from  other  parts  of 
the  nation. 
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New  Broad-Based 
State  Taxes 


To  finance  increased  State 
school  aid  (current  ex* 
pense  and  school  build¬ 
ing),  NJEA  will  support 
either  a  general  sales  tax 
(food  exempt),  a  personal 
income  tax,  or  such  other 
taxes  as  may  produce  suf¬ 
ficient  sums  to  finance 
this  program. 


Federal 
School  Support 


A  bill  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
similar  perhaps  to  S-8 
which  passed  the  Senate 
last  February,  to  provide 
a  large-scale  program  of 
federal  grants  to  the  states 
for  the  support  of  public 
education,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  state  be¬ 
tween  teachers'  salaries 
and  school  construction. 


■  NEW  Jersey  is  a  low-state-tax  state.  By 
state  taxes  it  raises  only  $56.71  per 
capita,  as  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  $90.29  for  state  taxes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  high-local-tax  state, 
raising  $129.63  per  capita  by  local  prop¬ 
erty  taxes,  as  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  $84.95. 

New  Jersey  citizens  pay  less  of  their 
personal  income  for  state  taxes  than  resi¬ 
dents  of  any  other  state.  Only  $2.18  of 
every  $100  earned  went  for  such  taxes 
in  1959,  while  the  national  average  called 
for  $4.20  per  $100  of  personal  income. 

The  State’s  tax  money  comes  from  u 
patchwork  system  of  taxes,  which  will 
raise  about  $379,000,000  in  1960-61. 
Nearly  half  comes  from  gasoline  taxes 
and  automobile  license  fees;  roughly  one- 
quarter  from  the  so-called  “vice”  taxes  on 
liquor,  cigarettes,  and  horseracing;  and 
the  balance  from  taxes  on  business  and 
inheritances.  Each  year,  the  State  has  had 
to  dig  into  previous  surplus  to  meet  its 
normal  expenses.  Obviously,  it  cannot 
provide  additional  State  school  aid  with¬ 
out  new  and  broader  taxes. 

Experts  estimate  that  a  sales  tax,  with 
food  exempt,  would  raise  $53-$58  million 
for  each  1%  of  tax —  i.e.  l%-$53-$58 
million;  2%-$106-116  million,  etc.  The 
exemption  on  food  overcomes  much  of 
the  argument  that  the  sales  tax  is  “re¬ 
gressive” — i.e.  favors  the  rich  over  the 
poor.  In  general,  people  pay  a  sales  tax 
according  to  their  income  up  to  about 
$7,000  a  year.  Above  that  it  becomes 
somewhat  less  burdensome;  but  this  fea¬ 
ture  is  counter-balanced  by  the  heavier 


federal  income  tax  on  those  with  high 
incomes.  Thus  a  total  tax  pattern  which 
includes  local  property  taxes,  a  state  sales 
tax,  and  the  federal  income  tax  has  a 
rough  justice  for  all.  Since  it  is  paid  con¬ 
tinually  in  small  amounts,  the  sales  tax 
has  proven  to  be  convenient  and  popular 
when  once  established. 

Many  tax  theorists,  however,  favor  the 
personal  income  tax  because,  more  than 
any  other,  it  can  tax  in  proportion  to 
ability  to  pay — as  the  federal  income  tax 
does.  Most  state  income  taxes  do  not 
have  rates  anything  like  as  high,  nor  do 
their  rates  rise  as  sharply,  as  the  federal 
income  tax. 

The  New  York  State  income  tax  rates 
are  from  2%  on  the  first  $1,000  of  tax¬ 
able  income  to  10%  over  $15,000  (with 
personal  exemptions  and  credits  for  de¬ 
pendents  the  same  as  under  the  federal 
income  tax).  It  is  estimated  that  the 
New  York  rates,  if  applied  in  New  Jersey, 
would  raise  $200-$230  million  a  year  in 
State  revenue. 

A  special  advantage  of  the  income  tax 
for  New  Jersey  is  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  money  would  not  be  addi¬ 
tional  taxes,  but  would  be  deductible 
from  taxes  being  paid  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  New  York  State.  At  least 
20% ,  if  not  more,  of  the  individual’s  New 
Jersey  income  tax  could  be  recovered 
by  counting  it  as  a  deduction  when  pay¬ 
ing  the  federal  income  tax.  Under  “re¬ 
ciprocal”  clauses  in  the  New  York  State 
tax  laws.  New  Jersey  citizens  who  com¬ 
mute  to  work  there  could  deduct  the  tax 
paid  in  New  Jersey  from  New  York  with¬ 
holding  taxes. 


■  PROBLEMS  of  teacher  shortage  and 
classroom  shortage  are  not  unique  to  New 
Jersey.  Across  the  nation  there  has  been 
a  continuing  need  of  132,000  classrooms 
and  an  annual  gap  of  about  135,000  be¬ 
tween  the  230,000  new  teachers  needed 
and  some  .95,000  who  are  available.  The 
situation  in  state  after  state  means  sub¬ 
standard  classrooms,  split-sessions,  less- 
than-minimum  certification,  and  defer¬ 
ment  of  vital  additional  services. 

The  Senate’s  passage  of  the  McNa- 
mara-Monroney-Clark  Bill  was  a  major 
achievement  of  the  1960  Legislative  year. 
That  bill  would  have  made  grants  to  the 
states,  which  they,  in  turn,  could  allot 
between  teachers’  salaries  and  school  con¬ 


struction.  Each  state’s  grant  would  have 
been  based  on  $20  for  each  school-age 
child  but  would  be  scaled  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  school-age  children  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
state.  The  equalization  formula  also 
would  have  required  that  state  or  local 
funds  in  each  state  be  increased  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  to  qualify  for  funds  in  the 
following  year.  Under  that  proposal  New 
Jersey  might  have  received  $17,937,000 
for  1960-61,  under  an  allocation  per 
school  age  child  of  $12.95. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  the  1961 
school  support  measure  may  come  as  an 
Administration  proposal.  If  it  meets  the 
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following  criteria,  NJEA  and  NEA  will 
endorse  it. 

It  should  be  broad  in  purpose,  not  give 
undue  inducements  to  any  particular  part 
of  the  curriculum  or  to  any  particular 
sections  of  the  nation. 

It  should  give  to  the  states  freedom  of 
choice  on  how  to  spend  the  federal  funds 
made  available  to  them.  This  would 
mean  New  Jersey  could  add  all  its  allot¬ 
ment  to  school  building  aid,  to  aid  for 
teachers  salaries,  or  to  any  combination 
of  the  two. 

It  should  provide  incentives  for  con¬ 


tinuing  increase  in  the  efforts  of  states 
and  communities  to  achieve  an  effective 
partnership  in  financing  schools. 


A  federal  support  program  is  necessary 
to  rectify  the  present  imbalance  of  school 
revenues.  The  federal  government,  with 
the  most  adequate  and  efficient  basis  for 
collecting  revenue,  has  left  it  up  to  the 
state  and  local  governments  to  raise  96 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  presently  spent  i 
on  public  schools.  Federal  school  sup¬ 
port  is  a  nationwide  need,  as  well  as  an 
essential  feature  for  a  balanced  program 
of  school  financing  in  New  Jersey. 
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College  and 
State  Department 
Salaries 


To  provide  in  the  1961  Ap¬ 
propriations  Bill  sufficient 
funds  for  implementing 
the  program,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  in¬ 
creasing  salaries  for  fac¬ 
ulties  in  the  public 
institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  raise  sal¬ 
aries  for  the  staff  of  the 
State  Department  of 
Education. 


■  BY  formal  action  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  in  June,  1958,  NJEA  proposed 
a  scries  of  salary  goals  for  bringing  the 
salaries  of  the  state-supported  colleges 
and  university  and  the  staff  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  up  to  levels 
comparable  to  salaries  paid  in  compar¬ 
able  professional  positions.  Such  in¬ 
creases  were  deemed  necessary  if  both 
the  colleges  and  the  department  were  to 
recruit — often  from  the  local  schools — 
qualified  professional  personnel. 

Since  then,  the  NJEA  goals  for  col¬ 
lege  salaries  were  converted  to  corre¬ 
sponding  ranks  in  the  Civil  Service 
system  of  ratings,  were  adopted  as  a 
two-year  program  of  adjustment  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  have  been 
used  by  the  colleges  and  the  state  univer¬ 
sity,  in  formulating  appropriation  re¬ 
quests  for  the  1961  and  1962  State 
Budgets. 

Last  year,  the  first  step  of  the  program 
would  have  cost  $911,000.  However, 
only  $397,000  was  included  in  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Bill  for  faculty  raises.  Of 
this  $100,000  was  earmarked  for  merit 
and  special  recruitment  increases;  the 
remainder  permitted  only  slight  adjust¬ 
ments  in  salary  ranges.  Some  of  the 
college  teachers  gained  as  little  as  $11 
a  year  more  and  nearly  half  were  given 
increases  of  $35  a  year  or  less. 

A  special  compromise  plan,  contained 
in  A-39,  would  have  added  about  $60,- 
000  more  to  the  total  original  appropria¬ 
tion  to  enact  the  full  first-year  adjustment 
program  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year. 
After  passing  both  houses  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  it  was  vetoed. 


The  State  Board  is  convinced  that  the 
original  justification  for  the  college  salary 
goals  still  stands;  if  anything,  the  re¬ 
cruiting  problem  which  prompts  the  con-  C 

cern  has  grown  more  acute. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present 
ranges  and  the  State  Board's  proposal  as 
it  would  affect  the  college  salaries: 

Present  Proposed 

Scale  Ranges 

(1960-61)  (1961-62) 

Instructor  ....  $4,988-  6,482  $  6,063-  7,881 

Asst.  Prof .  6,063-  7,881  7,018-  9,124 

Assc.  Prof .  7,018-  9,124  8,530-11,092 

Professor  ....  8,957-11,645  10,369-13,447 
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Reaching  these  goals  would  still  not  | 
quite  return  these  positions  to  the  pur-  i 
chasing  power  they  had  in  1939.  The 
college  teacher  would  be  a  bit  below  the 
salary  level  he  was  at  before  World  War 
II;  he  would  not  see  anything  like  the  73  | 
percent  increase  in  purchasing  power  en-  j 
joyed  by  the  typical  production  worker  in  I 
New  Jersey,  or  even  the  31  percent  in-  i 
crease  gained  by  the  New  Jersey  class¬ 
room  teacher. 

‘  It  is  also  important  to  make  substantial 
increases  in  salaries  for  professional  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  for  the  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  (presidents,  deans,  etc.)  of  the 
colleges.  Educators  all  over  the  state 
must  look  to  the  State  Department  for 
educational  leadership.  The  State  Board 
must  be  able  to  recruit  the  best  teachers 
and  administrators  in  the  state  to  fill 
vacancies. 
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Tenure  for  All 
Certificated 
Employees 


A  bill  to  cover  all  other 
supervisory  and  admin¬ 
istrative  positions  for 
which  a  certificate  is 
required  by  the  tenure  pro¬ 
visions  presently  common 
to  classroom  teachers  and 
certain  other  specified 
positions. 


Sick  Leave  for 
on-the-Job  Injury 


A  bill  to  make  mandatory 
the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  permits  a  board  to 
protect  a  teacher's  sick 
leave  credit  during  ab¬ 
sences  growing  out  of  an 
on-the-job  injury. 


Transfer  of 
Sick  Leave  Credit 


A  bill,  similar  to  S-51  of 
1960,  to  permit  boards  of 
education  to  grant  partial 
or  full  transfer  credit  for 
sick  leave  accumulated  in 
other  New  Jersey  districts. 


Kl 


■  SINCE  New  Jersey  adopted  the 
nation’s  6rst  teacher  tenure  law  in  1908, 
various  laws  have  been  passed  extending 
tenure  protection  to  other  positions  in 
local  school  systems.  Under  these  laws, 
tenure  privileges  are  now  clearly  defined 
for  teachers,  principals,  superintendents, 
assistant  superintendents,  board  secre¬ 
taries  and  assistant  secretaries,  business 
managers,  janitors,  secretaries  and  clerks, 
attendance  officers,  and  nurses. 

As  the  demands  of  modem  education 
have  become  more  complex,  however, 
new  positions — and  new  titles — have  had 
to  be  created  to  provide  more  effective 
and  efficient  staff  organizations.  Certi¬ 
fication  rules,  regulations,  and  controls 
have  been  rather  quick  to  recognize  these 
needs  and  to  set  uniform  criteria  for  the 


■  IN  1959,  NJEA  secured  passage  of  a 
bill  for  handling  on-the-job  injury  cases. 
Although  ori^nally  proposed  to  apply  to 
all  boards  of  education,  the  bill  was 
amended  to  make  it  only  permissive. 

Until  that  time  the  sick  leave  law  made 
no  reference  to  procedures  for  handling 
cases  of  injuries  arising  from  employment. 
The  law,  as  passed,  gave  legal  sanction  to 
certain  practices  followed  by  local  boards 
of  education.  But,  it  still  allows  many 
varying  personnel  practices. 

Some  boards,  following  the  provisions 
permitted  by  the  law,  grant  sick  leave  for 
such  on-the-job  injuries  and  do  not  count 


■  UNDER  the  provisions  of  New  Jersey’s 
teacher  sick  leave  law,  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  are  required  to  grant  10  days  of 
accumulative  sick  leave  for  each  year 
of  service  and  are  permitted  to  grant  an 
additional  5  days,  if  they  so  desire.  Such 
a  provision,  while  giving  adequate  pro¬ 
tection.  esp)ecially  to  experienced  teach¬ 
ers.  can  discourage  such  persons  from 
accepting  an  advancement  in  position,  if 
it  means  a  change  in  districts  and  loss  of 
accumulated  sick  leave  time. 

Local  school  districts  have  also 
recognized  this  problem.  It  is  most  critical 
when  a  district  needing  a  qualified  admin¬ 
istrator,  supervisor,  or  special  type  of 
teacher  must  look  to  another  district  with 


selection  of  suitable  personnel  for  these 
positions. 

However,  legislation  to  adapt  the 
tenure  laws  to  each  of  these  changing 
conditions  is  a  cumbersome  and  time- 
consuming  task.  Today,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  vice  principals,  directors,  supervisors, 
etc.,  who  have  served  satisfactorily  in 
their  positions  for  more  than  the  normal 
three-year  tenure  probationary  period. 
These  persons  are  still  not  sure  of  their 
tenure  status.  There  are  varying  legal 
interpretations  but  no  clear-cut  definitions 
that  will  assure  them  the  protection  they 
deserve. 

NJEA  asks  that  the  tenure  laws  be 
streamlined  to  provide  an  all-inclusive 
definition  that  will  accomodate  new  posi¬ 
tion  titles  as  they  are  authorized  for  local 
districts  by  the  State  certification  rules. 


this  against  the  teacher’s  accumulated  sick 
leave  unless  the  period  of  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  exceeds  one  year.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  leave  of  absence  with  pay,  less 
the  amount  received  from  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Insurance. 

However,  some  boards  still  do  not  con¬ 
sider  such  injury  cases  as  exceptional  and 
treat  them  as  regular  sick  leave,  paying 
full  salary  only  for  the  number  of  days  of 
accumulated  sick  leave  required  by  law. 

The  policy  outlined  in  the  1959  law  is 
the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  State 
and  by  many  county  and  municipal 
governments.  It  should  be  mandatory  for 
boards  of  education. 


more  teachers  qualified  for  such  positions 
than  it  has  need  for.  In  such  cases,  it 
would  be  a  desirable  recruiting  “fringe 
benefit’’  to  grant  unused  sick  leave  al¬ 
ready  accumulated. 

The  new  law  would  allow  local  boards 
of  education  to  grant  such  sick  leave 
credit  according  -to  a  uniform  policy 
generally  applicable  to  all  employees. 
Such  credit  would  be  granted  at  Ae  time 
of  employment  and  could  not  be  revoked. 
Upon  termination  of  employment,  the 
former  board  of  education  would  issue  a 
certificate  showing  the  accumulated  days 
of  sick  leave,  which  the  teacher  would 
file  with  the  new  employing  board.  This 
bill  is  permissive  for  local  boards,  not 
mandatory. 
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Liability  Protection 
for  College  Faculties 


A  bill  to  provide  liability 
protection  for  faculties  at 
the  state  colleges 
and  university. 


Extended  Optional 
Life  Insurance 


A  bill  to  permit  additional 
paid-up  insurance  after 
retirement  of  3/16ths  of 
the  final  year's  salary  for 
members  of  the  TP&AF 
optional  insurance  plan 
without  an  increase  in 
contribution  rates. 


■  FOR  many  years  now,  public  school 
employees  have  had  liability  protection 
provided  by  their  boards  of  education. 
Any  such  employee,  against  whom  an 
action  for  damages  is  instituted  for  acts 
arising  out  of  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  is  furnished  with  legal  counsel. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  board  to  save  harm¬ 
less  and  protect  such  employees  from 
financial  loss  arising  out  of  such  suits. 
Many  boards  maintain  appropriate  in- 


■  WHEN  the  new  retirement  system  was 
adopted  in  1955,  it  provided  for  IV2- 
times-salary  insurance  while  teaching  and 
a  3/16ths-of-salary  benefit  after  retire¬ 
ment.  In  adopting  the  new  system,  the 
State  authorized  the  TP&AF  Trustees  to 
develop  and  set  up  an  optional  con¬ 
tributory  program  of  insurance  benefits 
that  would  match  those  to  be  provided 
under  that  law  by  the  State. 

In  1958,  a  satisfactory  plan  for  the 
contributory  insurance  was  worked  out. 
However,  the  plan,  arranged  with  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  was  only  able 
to  offer  a  IVi-times-salary  insurance  for 
teachers  in  service. 

As  of  July,  1960,  34,316  teachers — 
60%  of  the  total  TP&AF  membership — 


surance  for  such  purposes;  others  act  as 
self-insurers  to  maintain  the  protection. 

Unfortunately,  faculties  at  the  state 
colleges  and  university  are  not  covered 
in  the  same  way.  The  few  cases  that 
have  arisen  have  been  handled  in  several 
different  manners. 

To  establish  propier  procedures  and ' 
protection  for  the  faculties,  NJEA  asks 
that  legislation  similar  to  that  covering  | 
public  school  employees  be  enacted.  . 


Social 
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were  in  this  contributory  insurance  plan. 
Total  insurance  payments  to  beneficiaries 
since  1958  under  both  the  state  and  con¬ 
tributory  plans  have  been  over  $5,000,- 
000. 

The  rate  for  the  optional  insurance 
was  set  at  1%  of  salary.  As  a  result  of 
favorable  experience  with  that  program, 
the  TP&AF  trustees  and  the  Prudential 
underwriters  now  feel  they  can  offer  the 
additional  3/16ths  benefit  within  that 
original  rate  structure. 

The  law  authorizing  the  optional  in¬ 
surance  program,  however,  provides  for 
such  a  benefit  only  with  a  rate  increase. 
To  offer  the  benefit  without  additional 
cost  to  teachers  requires  an  amendment 
of  this  provision. 


I 


Purchase  of 
Prior  Service  Credit 


A  bill  to  eliminate  the  one- 
year  deadline  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  prior  service 
credit  by  members  of  the 
Teachers'  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund. 


■  UNDER  the  provisions  of  the  teacher 
retirement  system,  new  TP&AF  members 
may  purchase  credit  for  up  to  10  years 
of  school  service  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
other  states.  The  trustees  certify  an 
amount  to  cover  this  cost  which  is  paid 
by  the  teacher  in  either  a  lump  sum  or 
in  regular  installments. 

However,  members  are  given  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enrollment  to  agree  to 
purchase  such  credit.  This  limitation  oc¬ 
casionally  has  proved  to  be  a  hardship. 


Some  teachers — especially  young  ones — 
do  not  sense  the  value  of  establishing 
such  credit  at  the  outset  of  their  service 
in  New  Jersey.  Others  remain  totally 
unaware  of  the  opportunity  until  after 
the  deadline  passes. 

A  number  of  times  in  the  past,  the 
Legislature  has  permitted  a  temporary 
reopening  of  the  privilege  of  prior  service 
purchase  for  those  for  whom  the  one-year 
date  had  passed.  NJEA  favors  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  retirement  law  to  eliminate 
that  deadline  entirely. 
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Adjusting 
Minimum  Pensions 


A  bill  to  raise  the  "ratio  of 
increase"  formula  in  the 
minimum  pension  law  in 
line  with  cost  of  living 
increases. 


■  INFLATION  continues  to  make  it 
difficult  for  teachers  who  retired  years 
ago,  when  salaries  were  low,  to  live  on 
the  allowances  fixed  when  they  retired. 
There  is  general  sentiment  that  such  al¬ 
lowances  should  be  adjusted  periodically 
to  reflect  changed  economic  conditions. 
Teachers  who  rendered  a  life-time  of 
service  should  not  be  penalized  in  retire¬ 
ment  by  continued  inflation. 


In  1958,  NJEA  vigorously  supported 
legislation  to  raise  the  minimum  pensions 
for  retired  teachers.  That  proposal,  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  a  study  by  the  Governor’s 
Committee  on  Inadequate  Pensions,  pro¬ 
vided  a  “ratio  of  increase’’  formula  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  year  in  which  the  retirement 
allowance  became  effective. 

In  view  of  continued  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  that  date,  NJEA  will 
ask  for  an  upward  revision  of  these  ratios. 
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Social  Security  Offset 


A  bill,  similar  to  S-69  of 
1960,  to  restore  to  a  group 
of  older  teachers — and 
some  already  retired — the 
opportunity  to  avoid  so¬ 
cial  security  ofFsets  against 
their  retirement 
allowances. 


Veterans' 
Pension  Refunds 

A  bill,  similar  to  A-291  of 
1960,  to  provide  for  the 
return  to  teacher  veterans 
of  pension  contributions 
made  by  their  employers 
while  they  were  in 
military  service. 


Veteran's  Definition 


A  bill,  similar  to  A-292  of 
1960,  to  change  the  term¬ 
inal  date  of  World  War  II 
service  for  purpose  of  de¬ 
fining  "veteran"  under  the 
teacher  retirement  system. 


■  WHEN  the  new  retirement  law  was 
adopted  in  1955,  it  was  clearly  under¬ 
stock  that  teachers  nearing  retirement 
age  would  have  an  opp>ortunity  to  retire 
before  they  were  “fully  insured”  under 
social  security  as  teachers,  and  that,  in 
such  cases,  no  social  security  “offset” 
would  be  deducted  from  the  state  retire¬ 
ment  allowances  when  they  reached  65. 
It  was  understood  that  many  such  teach¬ 
ers  would  be  able  to  qualify  for  social 
security  benefits  after  they  retired,  and 
thus  receive  social  security  benefits  in 
addition  to  their  full  state  retirement 
allowances. 

This  understanding  was  upset  by 
changes  in  the  federal  Social  Security 
Act  in  August,  1956  and  again  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1960.  Both  of  these  changes  auto¬ 
matically  made  certain  age  groups  of 
teachers,  who  had  expected  to  avoid  the 
offset,  subject  to  it.  Remedial  legislation 
(S-33  in  1957  and  S-69  and  A-332  in 
1960)  was  passed  on  both  occasions 


■  IN  returning  veterans’  contributions  to 
them  under  the  1955  retirement  act,  the 
retirement  system  was  advised  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  not  to  return  contri¬ 
butions  made  for  them  by  their  employing 
boards  of  education  while  they  were  in 
the  military  service.  Under  virtually 
identical  conditions,  the  state  did  return 
similar  contributions  to  state  and  local 
public  employees  under  the  Public  Em¬ 
ployees  Retirement  System  law — and 
such  return  had  the  approval  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General.  Since  it  has  been  clearly 
understood  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 


■  THE  1955  retirement  act  gave  cer¬ 
tain  special  privileges  to  veterans,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  adjustments  which  were 
made  to  the  “free  veterans  retirement 
act.”  However,  the  1955  law  defined 
veterans  of  World  War  II  very  narrowly, 
by  requiring  at  least  90  days  service 
between  September  16,  1940  and  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1945.  Use  of  the  latter  date  de- 


by  the  Legislature.  Both  times  these  cor¬ 
rective  measures  were  vetoed. 

The  1961  legislation  would  eliminate 
any  social  security  offset  for  men  bom 
after  Jan.  1,  1892  and  before  July  2, 
1893  and  after  July  1,  1898  and  for 
women  born  after  Jan.  1,  1892  and  be¬ 
fore  July  2,  1896  and  after  July  1,  1901, 
provided  such  individuals  retire  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  do  not  earn  additional  quar¬ 
ters  of  social  security  coverage  from 
public  employment  in  New  Jersey  after 
retirement  and  before  reaching  age  65. 

The  bill  would  also  restore  the  avoid 
dates  which  were  in  use  between  1956 
and  1960,  just  as  last  year’s  A-332  in  its 
original  form  sought  to  do. 

Enactment  of  such  legislation  is  a 
simple  matter  of  keeping  faith  with  a 
group  of  older  teachers.  The  cost  of  such 
legislation  was  anticipated  by  the  State 
when  it  enacted  the  current  retirement 
laws. 


two  groups  were  to  be  treated  alike, 
NJEA  has  asked  the  Legislature  to 
authorize  the  return  of  these  monies  to 
teacher  veterans. 

Last  year  the  Legislature  concurred 
with  this  NJEA  reasoning  by  passing  a 
bill  authorizing  the  return.  The  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  was  vetoed.  This  has  not  changed 
the  situation — veteran  members  of  the 
PERS  did  have  the  return  of  similar  con¬ 
tributions,  while  the  State  denies  such 
treatment  to  veteran  members  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
NJEA  will  continue  to  press  for  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  inequity. 


prived  of  “veteran  status”  an  appreciable 
number  of  teachers  who  had  long  been 
regarded  as  veterans  and  who  clearly 
still  have  veterans’  rights  under  the  old 
“free  veterans”  act.  NJEA  strongly 
recommends  that  the  State  use  the  same 
terminal  date  for  World  War  II  service 
as  is  used  by  the  Federal  Government, 
namely  December  31,  1946. 
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Purchase  of 
PER5  Prior  Service 

A  bill  to  permit  former 
PERS  members  who  with* 
drew  from  that  fund  to 
purchase  credit  for  such 
prior  PERS  service  upon 
joining  the  TP&AF. 


■  AT  present  it  is  possible  for  a  member 
of  the  Public  Employees  Retirement 
System,  upon  changing  positions,  to 
transfer  into  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  Such  reciprocal  action  is 
made  by  the  respective  boards  of  trustees 
under  existing  laws. 

A  former  public  employee,  however, 
cannot  now  buy  reinstatement  credit  for 
service  under  the  PERS  if  he  takes  a 
position  covered  by  the  TP&AF.  Such  a 
privilege  has  been  written  into  the  PERS 


Law  for  many  years  to  take  care  o[ 
“teachers”  who  withdraw  from  the 
TP&AF  and  later  become  “public  em¬ 
ployees.” 

Under  the  NJEA  proposal,  a  former 
PERS  member  would  be  entitled  to  trans¬ 
fer  his  interests,  and  to  purchase  prior 
PERS  service  credit  upon  joining  the 
TP&AF.  If  he  has  withdrawn  his  interests 
from  the  PERS,  he  would  pay  into  the 
TP&AF  such  sum  as  would  be  required  by 
the  TP&AF  trustees  for  that  purpose. 


Non-Contributory 
Pension  for 
State  Employees 


A  bill,  similar  to  A>52  of 
1960,  to  make  possible 
the  retirement  of  state 
employees,  who  are  not 
members  of  a  retirement 
system,  on  a  non*contribu- 
tory  pension  similar  to 
that  given  by  county  and 
local  schools  boards 
to  teachers 
in  a  similar  situation. 


■  SEVERAL  years  ago,  when  the  teacher 
retirement  system  was  reorganized,  legis¬ 
lation  was  also  approved  to  permit  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  teachers  who,  at  the  time 
of  their  employment  (prior  to  1919), 
were  not  required  to  be  members  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  It 
permitted  a  non-contributory  pension  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  retired.  The  pen¬ 
sion,  when  added  to  the  social  security 
benefit  for  which  the  person  was  eligible, 
would  not  exceed  30  percent  of  his  final 
average  salary  if  he  were  employed  less 
than  20  years  or  50  percent  of  his  final 
average  if  he  were  employed  longer.  A 
minimum  (total  of  pension  plus  social 
security)  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of 
final  average  salary,  however,  was  set  for 


an  employee  having  35  or  more  years  of  | 
public  employment  and  being  age  65  or 
older  or  having  40  or  more  years  of 
public  employment  regardless  of  age. 

At  the  time  the  law  was  made  ap¬ 
plicable  to  public  employees  in  counties, 
municipalities,  and  school  districts.  Now 
it  appears  that  there  are  state  employees 
whose  positions  would  be  covered  by  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  but 
who  are  not  members  of  the  fund  and 
whom  the  state  cannot  now  retire.  To 
correct  this  situation,  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  provide  the  state  with  the  power 
to  grant  these  persons  a  non-contributory 
pension  similar  to  that  already  authorized 
for  employees  of  counties,  municipalities, 
and  school  districts. 


Your  Representatives  in  the  U.  S.  Congress 


Senate 

Clifford  P.  Case,  R.  ’66 
345  Elm  Ave.,  Rahway 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

D.  ’64 

231  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Westfield 

House  of 
Representatives 

First  District 

(Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem) 
William  T.  Cahill,  R. 

1009  Park  Ave.,  Collingswood 

Second  District 

(Atlantic,  Cape  May, 
Cumberland) 

Milton  W.  Glenn,  R. 

103  Pembroke  Ave., 

Margate  City 


Third  District 

(Ocean,  parts  of  Middlesex, 
Monmouth) 

James  C.  Auchincloss,  R. 

25  Waterman  Ave.,  Rumson 

Fourth  District 

(Burlington  and  Mercer) 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  D. 
Mountain  View  Road,  Trenton 

Fifth  District 

(Morris,  parts  of  Middlesex, 
Somerset) 

Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr..  R. 
Sand  Spring  Lane,  Morristown 

Sixth  District 
(Union) 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  R. 
320  Verona  Ave.,  Elizabeth 


Seventh  District 

(Hunterdon,  Sussex,  Warren, 
parts  of  Passaic  and  Bergen) 
William  B.  Widnall,  R. 

W.  Saddle  River  Rd., 

Saddle  River 

Eighth  District 

(Part  of  Passaic) 

Charles  S.  Joelson,  D. 

175  Market  St.,  Paterson 

Ninth  District 

(Parts  of  Bergen  and 
Hudson) 

Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  R. 

68  Knickerbocker  Rd.,  Tenafly 

Tenth  District 

(Parts  of  Essex  and  Hudson) 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  D. 

205  Grafton  Ave.,  Newark  4 


Eleventh  District 
(Part  of  Essex) 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  D. 

68  Hazelwood  Ave.,  Newark  6 

Twelfth  District 
(Part  of  Essex) 

George  M.  Wallhauser,  R. 
31  Kensington  Terrace, 
Maplewood 

Thirteenth  District 
(Part  of  Hudson) 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  D. 
102  W.  Fifth  St.,  Bayonne 


Fourteenth  District 
(Part  of  Hudson) 
Dominick  V.  Daniels,  D. 
193  Palisade  Ave., 

Jersey  City  6 
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SINCE  passage  of  the  1954  Bead- 
leston  Act,  New  Jersey  has 
achieved  gratifying  progress  in  pro¬ 
viding  educational  services  for  train- 
able  or  severely  retarded  children. 


Clattet  for  Trainable  Children 


1953- 54  . 5 

1954- 55  . 27 

1955- 56  . 95 

1956- 57  . 122 

1957- 58  . 138 

1958- 59  . 155 

1959- 60  . 164 

October,  I960  . 174 


The  law  has  done  more  than  man¬ 
date  special  education  services;  it 
has  motivated  school  boards  to  pro¬ 
vide  services  for  trainable  chil¬ 
dren  on  an  educationally  supportable 
basis. 

Roadblocks  to  education  for  train- 
able  children  occasionally  arise  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  physical  facilities 
and  school  budgets,  inexpterienced 
and  insufficiently  trained  teachers, 
ill-advised  diagnostic  services,  trans¬ 
portation  problems,  distorted  educa¬ 
tional  philosophies!  and  difficulties 
in  effecting  inter-district  cooperation. 


i 


County  Superviear*  Serve 

Some  1 3  county  supervisors  of 
child-study  help  represent  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  the  area 
of  special  education  services  in  our 
various  counties.  They  serve  under 
the  county  superintendents  of  schools 
in  implementing  provisions  of  the 
law  for  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  in  giving  consulta¬ 
tion  to  local  district  boards  of 
education.  These  supervisors  deserve 
credit  for  the  high  quality  of  school 
programs  for  trainable  children  in 
New  jersey.  The  nature  of  school 
problems  for  trainable  children  de¬ 
mands  an  unusually  large  share  of 


The  State  Deponent  Reports 


h;y.; 


Trainable  Retarded  Children 


the  professional  services  of  these 
sup>ervisors.  In  addition,  child  study 
teams  are  functioning  in  Burlington, 
Morris  and  Union  counties. 

Assignments  of  the  county  super¬ 
visors  are; 

■ — Sussex  and  Warren  —  Richard 
Jarzembowski 

■ — Morris  —  Vincentz  Cianci 
■ — Essex  and  Passaic  —  Reed  Dur¬ 
ham 

■ — Bergen  —  Mildred  Adams 
■ — Somerset  and  Hunterdon  —  Hel¬ 
ene  Nicolai 

■ — Union  —  Theodore  Dilworth 
■ — Middlesex  and  Hudson  —  Ken¬ 
neth  Muniz 

■ — Mercer  —  Russell  Layden 
■ — Monmouth  and  Ocean  —  Edla  S. 
Morton 

■ — Burlington  —  Robert  Kalapos 
• — Gloucester  and  Camden  —  Fay 
Huber 

■ — Atlantic  and  Salem  —  Edythe 
Knipe 

■ — Cumberland  and  Cape  May  — 
Sophia  Ghagan 

Cdutatian  far  All 

In  America  today  the  concept  of 
“education  for  all”  and  the  concept 
of  democracy  have  become  almost 
synonymous.  The  American  con¬ 
cept  of  democracy  is  the  motivation 
for  more  adequate  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  retarded  children. 
We  think  in  terms  of  needs,  equal 
opportunities,  individual  differences, 
and  maximum  growth  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  Living  standards  are  highest 
in  those  communities,  states,  and 


nations  where  concepts  of  the  human 
personality  are  most  developed,  and 
where  education  is  most  inclusive 
and  extensive.  It  is  regard  for  hu¬ 
man  worth  which  causes  educators 
to  provide  education  for  retarded 
children  and  to  feel  a  social  sharing 
and  responsibility  with  the  families 
and  neighbors  of  such  children. 

Encouraged  by  educators,  their 
neighbors,  and  this  philosophy  of 
American  democracy,  parents  of  re¬ 
tarded  children  have  organized.  Their 
groups  have  demonstrated  where 
and  how  educational  results  might 
be  achieved.  They  have  continually 
reminded  our  American  society  of 
its  democratic  ideals  and  legal 
premises,  which  justify  public  pro¬ 
grams  in  special  education  for 
trainable  children. 

Sautrd  Economy 

In  New  Jersey  and  throughout 
America,  we  appear  to  have  evolved 
this  philosophy  for  the  education  of 
retarded  children:  (1)  There  should 
be  more  local  responsibility  toward 
the  children  within  a  community.  (2) 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  inte¬ 
grate  rather  than  segregate  members 
of  a  society.  (3)  It  is  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  residential  institu¬ 
tions  and  to  provide  care  and 
education  on  a  1 68-hour-a-week 
basis.  (Where  possible,  it  is  much 
better  for  the  public  to  share  ex¬ 
penses  on  a  25-to-3{)-hour-a-week 
basis  in  the  regular  public  schools.) 
(4)  Parents  and  near-relatives  should 
accept  responsibility  conf.  p.  2$? 
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Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly . . .  Nov.  10, 1960 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  on 
Thursday,  November  10,  1960,  in  the  Surf 
Room  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr., 
NJEA  president,  presided.  Roll  call  showed 
67  delegates  present,  and  on  motion  by 
Alan  P.  Edwards,  several  alternates  were 
seated.  John  W.  Hedstrom  reported  for 
the  committee  on  Order  of  Business  and 
Rules  of  Procedure.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Dr.  Lynch,  reporting  as  president,  noted 
the  forward  look  in  the  work  of  several 
NJEA  committees,  notably  program  and 
services,  headquarters  building,  insurance, 
and  TEPS. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  treasurer,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  the  auditor  which 
showed  that  during  the  year  ending  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1960.  the  Association  had  received 
revenue  of  $530,620.14  and  had  spent 
$482,417.20.  The  report  showed  the  As¬ 
sociation  with  assets  of  $561,157.91.  A 
summary  of  the  financial  report  appeared 
in  the  December  Review  (p.  224).  It  was 
moved  by  Clarke  D.  Deppen,  seconded 
and  passed  to  receive  the  report. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  reporting  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  emphasized  the  breadth 
and  variety  of  NJEA  activities  and  listed 
a  number  of  future  activities  and  problems 
which  the  Association  faces.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Hedstrom,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

E.  Kendall  Gike  reported  that  the  Audits 
Committee  has  examined  the  reports  of 
the  auditor.  It  was  moved  by  Gladys  Geer, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Hand'icd  39  Welfare  Cases 

Robert  W.  Ward,  for  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee,  reviewed  some  39  welfare  cases 
handled  by  the  Association  during  the  past 
year.  The  committee  also  recommended, 
as  amended,  that  an  appropriate  bill  be 
drawn  to  provide  tenure  for  all  members 
of  the  professional  staff  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  such  office,  position  or  employ¬ 
ment  require  them  to  hold  a  valid  and 
effective  permanent  or  limited  certificate 
appropriate  to  their  office,  position  or  em¬ 
ployment  issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners.  It  was  moved  by  A.  John 
Sheps,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the 
report  after  lengthy  discussion  of  the  As¬ 
sociation's  concern  with  the  maintenance 
of  high  certification  standards. 

William  S.  Jelin.  chairman  of  the  Bud¬ 
get  Committee,  noted  that  the  report  of 
his  committee  had  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly  in  its  May  meeting. 

Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Editorial  Committee,  reported  that  the 
1959-60  Review  contained  496  pages  in 
its  10  issues.  32  more  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Circulation  averaged  52,698  copies 
per  issue.  A  rising  percentage  of  the 
magazine's  contents  is  being  devoted  to 
Association  activities.  Advertising  rev¬ 
enue  during  the  past  year  was  $29,926.25. 
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It  was  moved  by  Edward  Mather,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

John  F.  Burnside,  chairman  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  Committee,  reported  on 
the  completion  of  numerous  research 
bulletins,  circulars  and  studies,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  some 
studies  have  been  postponed  or  delayed 
because  of  the  necessity  for  developing 
material  on  state  aid  and  minimum  sala¬ 
ries.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Burnside,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report, 
after  some  discussion,  prompted  by  Dr. 
.4lfred  H.  Skogsberg,  of  needed  studies  in 
the  area  of  district  co-ordination,  and  with 
the  inclusion  in  the  motion  of  praise  for 
materials  on  “How  To  Use  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  Materials  Effectively.” 

Anne  L.  Robinson  reported  for  the 
Election  Committee  on  the  holding  of 
elections  in  the  21  counties  in  May,  with¬ 
out  contest,  and  the  adoption  of  rules  for 
the  1961  Elections  (state  and  county) 
which  were  printed  in  the  December  Re¬ 
view.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report. 

Emphasis  on  “Breakthrough" 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  and  Dr.  Sampson 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  NJEA  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee,  made  joint  reports  on 
NEA  and  NJEA  enrollment.  They  placed 
major  emphasis  upon  the  “breakthrough” 
campaign  aimed  nationally  at  a  million 
or  more  NEA  members  by  1964,  and,  in 
New  Jersey,  at  a  substantial  increase  in 
NJEA.  county  and  local  membership.  The 
two  committees  outlined  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cific  steps  in  this  campaign  and  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  as  amended: 

“That  NJEA  adequately  finance  the  Break¬ 
through  to  Professional  Membership  for  NJEA, 
NEA,  County  and  local  Associations  Campaign 
by  matching  funds  this  year  with  NEA  up  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,500,  and  that  the 
Delegate  Assembly  appropriate  from  free 
balance  to  this  campaign  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $7,000  (up  to  $3,500  of  which  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  NEA)." 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Hill,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

I  he  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bacha  that  some 
kind  of  award,  plaque  or  certificate  be 
given  to  communities  which  achieve  100% 
membership  in  “All-Four”  was  referred 
to  the  two  committees. 

Roy  Lockhart,  chairman  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Committee,  reviewed  past  thinking 
in  the  field  of  major  medical  insurance 
protection,  and  discussed  legislation  aim¬ 
ing  at  employer-paid  hospitalization,  medi¬ 
cal-surgical  and  major  medical  coverage. 
The  committee  recommended  that  “the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  work 
toward  complete  health  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  consisting  of  hospitalization,  medical- 
surgical  and  supplemental  major-medical 
coverages  with  the  cost  assumed  by  the 
employer  for  all  school  board  employees.” 


The  committee  also  indicated,  however, 
its  desire  to  develop  an  interim  plan  of 
major-medical  protection  sponsored  by 
NJEA  and  available  to  local  groups  with 
or  without  employer  participation. 

Mr.  Hedstrom  discussed  the  problem  of 
insurance  coverage  under  group  plans  for 
college  students  who  are  forced  out  of  the 
family  group  plan  at  age  19.  Questions 
were  asked  about  post-retirement  protec¬ 
tion.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report.  I 

Ralph  Kehs,  chairman  of  the  Legislation  ) 
Committee,  reviewed  the  legislation  from 
I960  which  is  now  law,  the  bills  vetoed 
by  the  Governor,  the  bills  still  before  the 
Governor,  and  those  which  have  not  yet 
passed  the  Legislature.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Sheps  to  amend  the  report  to  provide 
that  a  letter  or  telegram  be  sent  to  legisla¬ 
tors  asking  them  to  incorporate  in  Senate 
Bill  53  the  conditions  suggested  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Meyner  in  his  conditional  veto.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept 
the  report  as  amended. 

Rose  Koschei,  chairman  of  the  Necrol¬ 
ogy  Committee,  submitted  a  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  died  during  the  past  year  and 
called  attention  to  the  memorial  service 
at  the  Friday  afternoon  session  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Paluch,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Marion  E.  Kiehl  reported  for  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee  on  a  large  number 
of  problems  which  have  come  before  it 
in  the  past  year  and  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  for  that  committee: 

“t.  Thai  NJEA  develop  and  support  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  present  an  opportunity 
for  'avoidance'  to  those  members  of  the 
TP&AF  who  were  denied  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  a  result  of  the  1956  and  1960 
changes  in  federal  social  security  laws. 

“2.  That  NJEA  urge  the  trustees  of  the 
TPBAF  to  use  dividends  accumulating  in 
the  contributory  insurance  program  to 
provide  additional  paid-up  life  insurance 
at  the  time  of  retirement,  the  value  of 
this  insurance  to  be  3/16  of  the  salary 
earned  during  the  last  year  of  teaching. 

“3.  That  NJEA  draft  and  support  legislation 
which  will  give  the  trustees  of  the  TP&AF 
authority  to  provide  additional  benefits 
to  participants  in  the  contributory  in¬ 
surance  through  use  of  accumulating 
dividends. 

"4.  That  NJEA  develop  and  support  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  the  privilege  of  pur¬ 
chasing  acceptable  prior  service  credit 
in  the  TP&AF  at  any  time  after  enroll¬ 
ment. 

"5.  That  NJEA  work  with  other  interested 
groups  to  develop  and  support  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  provide  for  increased 
retirement  income  to  counteract  the  ad¬ 
verse  effect  of  continued  inflation  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  retired  teachers. 

“6.  That  NJEA  develop  and  support  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  permit  the  TP&AF  to  in- 
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vast  in  raal  proparty  in  Naw  Jartay  an 
amount  not  to  axcaad  2*72% 
book  valua  of  tha  total  invottmanH  of 
tho  fund,  and  not  to  axcaad  tan  million 
dollar*. 

"7.  That  tha  following  bill*  ba  raintroducad 
in  tha  naxt  satsion  of  tha  lagitlotura  if 
thay  ora  not  onoctad  during  this  sas- 
sion:  A-291,  A-292,  and  A-52." 

After  lengthy  discussion  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions  2  and  3  and  of  the  problems  of  poll¬ 
ing  the  teachers  of  the  state  on  what 
changes  in  the  optional  insurance  plan 
they  would  prefer,  it  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

The  meeting  reconvened  after  lunch, 
t'harles  J.  Longacre,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Education,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Association  approve  leg¬ 
islation  to  provide  liability  protection  for 
college  teachers.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Howard,  seconded  and  pas.sed  to  accept 
the  report. 

Stephen  Poliacik,  chairman  of  the 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  Committee,  reviewed  the 
achievements  of  that  committee  during 
the  past  year  in  raising  the  standards  for 
emergency  certificates,  the  Professional 
Improvement  Conference  on  “New  Hori¬ 
zons  in  Teacher  Standards"  and  its  desire 
during  the  coming  year  to  promote  county 
and  local  TEPS  Committees.  It  recom¬ 
mended  the  following  resolution: 

“Wheroos,  th*  idontificofion,  toloction,  prop- 
oration,  cortificolion,  and  in-torvico  growth 
of  toch  toochor  it,  and  should  bo,  th*  ro- 


tpontibility  of  tho  total  toaching  profottion; 
and 

“Wharaot,  county  aducotion  atsociotion* 
hav*  o  unic|u*  opportunity 

"A.  To  promot*  standard*  within  th*  pro- 
fattion  and  with  th*  public 
“B.  To  rasist  afforts  to  lowor  standards 
“C.  To  participata  in  salactivt  racruitmant 
programs 

“D.  To  support,  locally,  stot*  and  notional 
profattional  standards  movamants;  b* 
it 

“Ratolvad,  that  NJEA  horaby  urgas  all 
county  aducation  associations  to  ghra  tarious 
considaration  to  th*  oarly  formation  of  a 
County  Toachor  Education  and  Profattional 
Standards  Committo*  (TEPS)." 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
adopt  the  report. 

C.  Ray  Ling,  chairman  of  the  Salary 
Committee,  reviewed  the  background  on 
the  state  minimum  salary  proposals  and 
on  legislation  providing  sick  leave  with 
full  pay  in  a  case  of  injury  arising  out  of 
employment,  and  on  the  possibility  of 
leave  for  personal  reasons.  TTie  committee 
recommended  the  following; 

1)  “Tha  NJEA  continu*  to  work  for  a  ravition 
of  th*  pratont  stot*  salary  tchadulo;  that 
th*  sam*  bill  which  appaarad  in  th*  last 
lagislativ*  sassion  b*  r*-introduc*d  in  th* 
1961  Inglslatur*  unlass  it  racaivas  favor- 
abU  actron  in  th*  currant  sossion." 

2,  "Tha  bill  granting  full  pay  to  parsons 
injurad  on  th*  job  without  any  charg* 
against  accumulativ*  sick  laav*  b* 
amandad  to  chang*  it  from  parmissiv*  to 
mandatory  lagislation." 


3)  "A  joint  committo*  of  raprasontativa* 
from  NJEA,  th*  Suparintondonts'  As¬ 
sociation,  and  th*  Fadaratod  District 
Boards  of  Education  axplor*  th*  antbo 
araa  of  parsonal  loav*  and  possibl*  futur* 
action,  logislativ*  or  othorwis*,  and  that 
this  spocial  committo*  report  its  findings 
to  tha  Dalogat*  Assambly." 

After  lengthy  discussion  concerning  the 
definition  of  personal  leave,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  teacher  representation  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  joint  committee  and  the  dangers  of 
legislation  which  would  limit  the  liberal 
policies  of  some  boards  of  education,  it 
was  moved  by  Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Charron, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  report  be 
accepted. 

Program  for  th*  'BO'S 

Barbara  A.  TVolf,  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Services  Committee,  submitted 
a  lengthy  report  reviewing  the  thinking  of 
that  committee  over  the  past  year.  She 
pointed  out  the  grave  problems  which  are 
bound  to  arise  during  the  1960's,  including 
the  maintenance  of  professional  standards, 
adequate  salaries,  teacher  retirement,  work¬ 
load,  welfare,  buildings,  college  needs,  etc., 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  adequate 
school  financing  and  sound  public  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  education.  She  also  reviewed 
the  growth  of  the  Association  since  1930 
and  predicted  a  membership  of  more  than 
60,000  by  1970.  The  Program  and  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  indicated  the  need  for 
numerous  expanded  and  additional  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Association  (See  the  Decem¬ 
ber  Review,  page  212)  and,  if  such 
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NOW  OVER  700,000  POLICYHOLDERS 

Founded  in  1936,  GEICO  is  now  one  of  the  largest  auto  insurers  in  America  because 
GEICO  offers  .  .  .  quick  and  fair  claims  settlement .  .  .  equal  protection  at  lower  cost 
. . .  proven  reliability  and  experience.  97%  of  GEICO’s  policyholders  renew  their 
expiring  policies  every  year. 

Here  is  How  GEICO  Can  Offer  You  Such  Big  Savings 

GEICO  provides  the  kiikest  quality  insurance  protection  "direct-to-the-policyholder" 
to  effectively  eliminate  a  large  percentage  of  the  premium  costs  usually  required  tor 
agents'  commissions.  Also,  GEICO  insures  only  drivers  in  "preferred  risk'*  occupational 
groups— that  is,  careful  drivers  who  are  entitled  to  preferred  rates. 
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OEICO  SAVINGS 
You  save  30%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Collision  and  Comprehensive  cover¬ 
ages  in  all  states. 

You  save  25%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Liability  coverages  in  most  states 
(exceptions;  22Vb%  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersey-15%  in  New  York). 

GEICO  Is  licensed  in  all  states  (except 
Massachusetts)  and  offers  its  insurance 
services  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  respective  State  Insurance 
Departments. 

Compact  Cars;  GEICO  rates  are  reduced 
an  additional  10%  in  most  states. 

Mere-Than-One-Car;  GEICO  rates  are  re¬ 
duced  an  additional  25%  In  most  In¬ 
stances. 

In  Texas,  where  rates  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Insurance  must  be 


charged,  dividends  of  20%  on  Liability 
and  30%  on  other  coverages  are  being 
paid  on  currently  expiring  policies. 

Here  is  the  Protection  You  Got-You  get 
exactly  the  same  Standard  Family 
Policy  used  by  most  other  leading 
companies,  and  you  are  fully  protected 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Your  GEICO  policy  can 
comply  with  the  Financial  Responsi¬ 
bility  Laws  of  all  states,  including  the 
compulsory  insurance  requirements  of 
New  York  and  North  Carolina. 

GEICO  is  rated  AT  (Excellent)  by  Best's 
Insurance  Reports. 

Country-Wide  Personal  Claim  Sarviee- 
More  than  900  claim  representatives 
stand  ready  to  serve  you  day  and  night 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Settlements  are  prompt 
and  courteous. 
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Montclair  State  College 
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Long  experience  results  in 
better  service  with  each  year. 

Depart  July  9,  1961 — 

Jet  plane  (both  ways) 

—46  days  in  Europe. 

All  expenses  (except  12  lunches) 
inch  6  S.H.  cred. 

$1412.00 

Beautiful  scenery,  excellent 
food,  fine  hotels. 

Anyone  participating  will  re¬ 
turn  with  a  wide  understanding 
of  Europe.  Architecture,  Art, 
Music  (many  music  festivals). 

This  personalized  tour  limited  to 
about  20.  Therefore 
apply  immediately  to 

Prof.  Emil  Kahn 
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services  were  to  be  provided,  of  additional 
office  and  headquarters’  facilities.  The 
committee  indicated  that  such  expansion 
would  be  possible  only  with  an  increase  in 
dues.  It  recommended  that  the  committee 
be  directed  to  continue  its  work,  and  on 
the  basis  of  further  studies  of  staff,  budget 
and  costs,  to  prepare  specific  proposals  for 
the  January,  1961  meeting  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  for  action  next  May  after  they 
have  been  widely  explained  to  the  entire 
membership.  It  was  moved  by  Margaret 
Crispin,  seconded  and  passed  that  the  re¬ 
port  be  accepted. 

Attention  to  Headquarters 

George  A.  Springer  reported  for  the 
Headquarters  Building  Committee  (see 
page  213  of  December  Review)  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  space  problems  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  headquarters’  facilities  and  reviewing 
the  background  on  the  purchase  of  those 
facilities.  He  reported  that  the  committee, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  remodeling  any  of  the  present 
facilities,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  think  in  terms  of  erecting  a 
totally  new  headquarters  building  on  the 
lots  owned  by  the  Association  at  178-180 
West  State  Street.  Trenton.  It  is  inclined 
to  favor  a  modem  five-story  office  building 
as  an  Association  Headquarters  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $750,000.()0  with  part  of  the 
cost  recovered  through  rentals.  It  urges 
that  the  thinking  of  the  Program  and  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  provide  for  the  financing 
of  a  building  as  part  of  any  Association 
expansion  program.  He  indicated  that  on 
the  basis  of  favorable  action  upon  the 
proposals  of  the  Program  and  Services 
Committee,  the  Building  Committee  will 
develop  more  specific  plans  and  cost  esti¬ 
mates  to  be  submitted  to  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  at  its  January,  1961  meeting  and 
to  be  used  by  the  Program  and  Services 
Committee  as  a  basis  for  its  future  rec¬ 
ommendations.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Bacha,  seconded  and  passed  that  the  re¬ 
port  be  accepted. 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  NJEA  Em¬ 
ployees’  Retirement  Fund,  reported  assets 
of  that  fund  at  $197,012.53  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  21  NJEA  employees  and  an 
average  yield  from  investments  of  4.2% 
of  book  value.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  this  report. 

Review  School  Photography 

Melvin  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  reviewed  the  problems  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  concerning  the  taking 
of  school  photographs  and  its  action  in 
seeking  teacher  reaction  through  the 
NJEA  Review.  He  also  reported  new 
regular  features  on  ethics  problems  in  the 
Review.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  accept  the  report. 

William  R.  Stover,  chairman  of  the 
NEA  Elections  Committee,  reported  its 
recommendation  that  Dr.  Sampson  G. 
Smith  be  nominated  as  NEA  State  Direc¬ 
tor  for  New  Jersey  to  succeed  himself, 
following  the  1961  meeting  of  the  NEA 
Representative  Assembly.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Charles  Gieske,  chairman  of  the  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Personnel  Committee,  recom¬ 
mended  for  that  committee  that  $10,000.00 


be  transferred  from  free  balance  to  the  I 
“salaries  account’’  to  make  it  possible  to  I 
employ  an  additional  Associate  Director  | 
of  Research  and  one  additional  research 
secretary  for  the  Research  Division,  effec¬ 
tive  December  I,  1960.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  $6,000.00  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  “salaries  account’’  from  the 
“public  education  account’’,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1961,  to  make  possible  an  additional 
person  in  the  Communications  Division  to 
replace  I.aurence  B.  Johnson  who  will  be 
retiring  in  the  summer  of  1961  or  there¬ 
abouts.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Repeat  State  Aid  Proposal 

Elizabeth  Dillon,  chairman  of  the  Radio- 
TV  Committee,  reported  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  schedule  for  the  current  year  calls  . 
for  more  than  3,600  radio  programs  and  I 
58  half-hour  television  programs.  She  re¬ 
viewed  the  work  of  the  Association  in 
radio  and  TV  during  the  past  year,  and 
noted  that  the  New  Jersey  radio  stations 
won  an  NEA  “School  Bell  Award’’  for 
their  co-operation  in  presenting  NJEA’s 
“Speaking  of  Schools”  radio  series.  It  was 
moved  by  Miss  Stem,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report. 

Dr.  Hipp  presented  the  recommendation 
of  the  School  Finance  Committee,  of 
which  Harry  Hill  is  chairman.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended; 

“Continuod  support  in  1961  for  the  stsfo 
aid  program  consisting  of:  (1)  an  incraaso  | 
in  tho  currant  axponsa  foundation  program 
from  $300  to  $300  par  pupil;  (3)  an  incraasa 
in  minimum  aid  from  $50  to  $75  par  pupil; 

(3)  ancouragamant  for  consolidation  of 
school  districts  by  using  a  3  mills  fair  shara 
for  10  yoars  rathor  than  tho  normal  5  mills; 

(4)  proportionato  incroasas  in  stato  aid  for 
tho  handicappod;  (5)  an  incraaso  in  tho 
building  aid  foundation  program  from  $30 
to  $38  par  pupil;  and  (6)  accoptanco  of  tho 
principlo  of  stato  aid  for  adult  oducation 
within  tho  framowerk  of  tho  curront  oxponso 
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formula. 

To  financa  this  program  NJEA  will  again 
support  oithor  a  gonoral  salos  tax,  a  por- 
sonal  incomo  tax,  a  combination  of  both, 
or  such  othor  taxes  that  will  produco  tho 
nacossary  additional  funds  to  pay  for  tho 
program." 

Dr.  Skogsherg  again  raised  questions 
concerning  district  consolidation  and  the 
question  of  the  tax  program  was  discussed. 
Mr.  Sheps  raised  questions  on  methods  of 
being  sure  that  additional  state  aid  goes 
directly  to  the  boards  of  education  so  that 
boards  have  it  available  for  use  over  and 
above  their  normal  amounts  received  from 
the  city.  It  was  indicated  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  School  Finance  Committee.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the 
report. 

Vincent  McGehan  spoke  under  new 
business  concerning  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
studying  and  revising  the  present  A-9 
proposal.  His  suggestion  was  referred  to 
the  Salary  Committee. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Bacha,  seconded 
and  carried  the  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
3:35  p.m. 

Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary 
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The  Avant-Gardists  (cont.) 
fnm  p.  765  should  try  to  un¬ 

derstand  and  enjoy  art  forms  that 
express  our  way  of  life.  The  art 
patrons  of  the  Renaissance  wanted 
and  paid  for  Renaissance,  or  to 
them  contemporary,  art.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Since  the  Middle  Ages  the 
respective  roles  of  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  have  been  almost  exactly 
reversed  insofar  as  public  acceptance 
is  concerned.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and  well  into  the  Renaissance, 
while  the  artist  was  held  in  high 
favor,  it  was  the  new  discoveries  and 
hypotheses  of  the  scientist  that  were 
regarded  with  distrust  and  branded  as 
heresies.  Today  the  layman,  sceptical 
or  even  derisive  of  modem  art,  ac¬ 
cepts  without  question  the  validity  of 
scientific  inquiry  even  though  he  may 
bring  to  it  not  the  faintest  glimmering 
of  understanding.  .  .  . 

...  All  of  these  criticisms  have 
long  since  been  successfully  met,  and 
like  the  problem  of  evolution  in 
science,  they  are  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  controversial  within  academic 
circles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  modern 
art  is  probably  more  accepted  in  our 
day  than  Shakespeare  or  Bach  were 
accepted  in  their  day.  The  unen¬ 
lightened  masses  of  any  age  have 
never  really  patronized  or  understood 
the  hne  arts.  Since  it  is  the  job  of  ' 
educators  to  enlighten  the  masses  and 
help  lower  their  natural  resistance  to 
change  in  its  various  forms,  I  am  one 
admittedly  argumentative  science 
professor  in  favor  of  the  most  modem 
approach  to  human  endeavor  on 
every  frontier.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Mr.  Dykstra  has  singled  out 
some  of  the  more  unusual  aspects  of 
the  art  world,  which  are  entirely  un¬ 
typical.  Newspaper  editors,  search¬ 
ing  for  headline  material,  naturally 
prefer  brush-wielding  monkeys  to  the 
admittedly  more  pedestrian  but  sin¬ 
cere,  professional  artists  who  are 
making  a  living  out  of  the  arts,  and 
who,  incidentally,  are  shaping  a 
large  part  of  man’s  cultural  environ¬ 
ment  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Artists  have  a  “jargon,”  but 
so  do  educators  (jargon  for  teach¬ 
ers),  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.  Perhaps 
it’s  an  inevitable  by-product  of  our 
over-specialized  world.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  whole  problem  of  inten¬ 
sive  specialization  and  the  communi¬ 
cation  barriers  which  it  builds  is  one 
of  the  really  serious  problems  facing 
our  culture  and  one  to  which  con¬ 


temporary  artists  are  highly  sensitive. 
But  we  cannot  ask  them  to  com¬ 
promise  their  work  in  order  to  make 
it  more  easily  understood  any  more 
than  we  can  ask  the  physicist  to 
simplify  space-time  theory.  .  .  . 

...  As  a  member  of  NJEA,  I 
wish  to  protest  the  use  of  the  NJEA 
Review  as  a  means  of  summing  up 
the  arguments  that  take  place  in  the 
faculty  lounge  of  the  Jersey  City 
State  College.  .  .  . 

Editor’s  Note:  We  published  Mr. 
Dykstra’ s  article  because  we  sincerely 


jelt  that  he  was  not  alone.  Unless 
we  completely  misjudge  our  readers, 
they  are  not  all  fans  of  modern  art 
(even  though  your  editors  admittedly 
tend  to  be).  We  never  expected  Mr. 
Dykstra  to  be  the  last  word,  but 
rather  (as  has  been  the  case)  a  read¬ 
able  stimulant  to  teacher  thinking 
about  the  importance  of  art — includ¬ 
ing  modern  art — in  our  schools. 

— comments  from  Donald  R.  Cicero, 
Jersey  City  S.C.;  Eleanor  H.  Miller, 
Old  Tappan  &  Alpine;  Bernice  Mag- 
nie.  East  Orange;  Ernest  Ziegfeld,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  S.C.,  and  others. 


INTRODUCING... 

A  Completely  NEW  English  Program 

USING  GOOD  ENGLISH 


SHANE  •  YORK  •  FERRIS  •  KEENER  •  PETERSON 
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NJ.  Art  Education  Assn. 

Elects  Officers  for  1961 

Helen  Crisson  of  East  Orange  has 
been  named  president  of  the  N.J.  Art 
Education  Assn.  She  follows  Helene 
Condon,  art  teacher  for  the  N.J. 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Trenton. 

Also  elected  are  Benjamin  Elliott, 
art  teacher  at  Central  H.S.,  Trenton, 
first  vice-president;  Ireene  Robbins, 
art  teacher  at  Lakewood  Jr.  H.S., 
second  vice-president;  Elaine  Raichle, 
supervisor  of  art  for  Irvington,  re¬ 
cording  secretary;  Donald  L.  Wyc- 
koff,  director  of  art  studies  at  Pascack 
Valley  Reg.  H.S.,  publicity  chairman 
and  corresponding  secretary;  Robert 
DeMaine,  art  teacher  at  West  Orange 
H.S.,  treasurer;  and  Stanley  Gorka, 
chairman  of  arts  at  Livingston  H.S., 
assistant  treasurer  and  membership 
chairman. 


Raubinger  Elected  .  .  . 

Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  N.J. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  been 
elected  second  vice-president  and 
president-elect  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers.  He  will 
succeed  to  the  presidency  next  year. 

Housman  Files  on  TP&AF 
Given  to  N.J.  State  Museum 

Ida  E.  Housman  has  donated  her 
extensive  files  of  pension  materials 
to  the  State  Library.  Miss  Housman, 
a  retired  teacher  from  the  Hoboken 
Schools,  was  for  many  years.  New 
Jersey’s  leading  authority  on  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
She  wrote  “Pension  Facts  for  Teach¬ 
ers.”  Her  pension  files  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  cover  virtually  the  entire 
developmental  p)eriod  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  as  it 
exists  today. 


15  IT  ETHICAL  ...  for  teachers 
to  criticize  the  performance  of 
other  members  of  the  profession 
to  other  persons? 


IT  WAS  a  typical  school,  the  usual  school  day,  and  the  not  uncommon, 
"faculty  room  talk.”  Johnny  had  been  impertinent,  supplies  were  late 
arriving.  Mary's  mother  had  taken  up  all  Mrs.  Brown's  free  period  with 
an  unscheduled  visit. 

Suddenly,  the  conversation  switched  to  Miss  Jones,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  for  just  a  year.  A  veteran  of  many  years  teaching,  who  had 
missed  her  calling  as  top  sergeant  in  the  Marines,  loudly  proclaimed  her 
annoyance  at  the  poor  behavior  of  Miss  Jones'  group  and  her  evident 
flaunting  of  building  rules  and  regulations. 

Another  added  her  irritation  at  the  constant  parade  to  the  lavatory  by 
Miss  Jones'  pupils.  With  the  spark  ignited,  one  teacher  after  another 
added  a  gripe  personally  or  school-wise,  not  with  conscious  malice  but 
with  enough  indignation  in  tone. 

No  one  noticed  the  quiet  entrance  of  Miss  Jones,  who  listened  dumb- 
foundedly  at  the  accusations  heaped  in  her  direction.  Suddenly,  as  one 
teacher  noted  her  presence,  a  “freeze”  fell  upon  the  group. 

No  one  present  will  ever  forget  Miss  Jones'  stricken  voice  as  she  said, 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  instead  of  each  other?" 

With  this  she  turned  and  with  an  unmistakable  dignity  left  the  room. 

Th«  NJEA  CODE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  says; 

"In  all  businass  and  professional  relations,  teachers  owe  each  other  the  courtesy 
of  frank,  open  dealing." 


Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  1 
Name  Officers  at  Convention 

The  N.J.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Assn,  chose  Mrs.  Anita  H. 
Pease  to  be  its  new  president  at  its 
Convention  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mrs.  Pease  is  a  second-grade 
teacher  at  Port  Monmouth  School  in 
Middletown  Twp.  Other  new  officers 
include:  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Butcher, 
fourth-grade  teacher,  Sparta  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  vice-president;  Florence 
Rubel,  third-grade  teacher,  Nathan 
Hale  School,  Carteret,  treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  Vella  M.  Macauley,  eighth-  , 
grade  history  teacher,  Carlton  School,  \ 
Penns  Gove,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  Association,  which  represents 
more  than  10,000  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  state,  is  already  busy  with 
its  share  of  planning  for  the  NEA 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  June 
25-30.  A  specific  responsibility  is  the 
annual  Classroom  Teachers  Night 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  June  27. 

Newark  S.C.  Planning  New 
Graduate  Liberal  Studies  Majors 

Newark  S.C.  plans  a  marked  ex¬ 
pansion  of  liberal  studies  on  the 
graduate  level. 

The  offerings  are  designed  primarily 
for  students  who  have  completed 
their  basic  professional  studies  and 
who  wish  to  broaden  their  intellectual 
and  cultural  understanding.  Full 
graduate  credit  leading  to  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  is  offered. 

Humanities  offerings  will  include 
philosophy,  literature,  art,  music,  and 
the  history  of  ideas,  while  behavioral 
science  courses  will  place  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  contributions  of  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology  and  anthropology. 
The  field  of  contemporary  civilization 
will  be  presented  through  area  stud¬ 
ies.  The  influence  of  mathematics, 
science  and  education  on  contempo¬ 
rary  civilization  will  be  emphasized. 

The  proposed  offerings  in  liberal 
studies  are  intended  to  supplement 
the  present  more  specifically  deline¬ 
ated  graduate  majors  in  special  edu¬ 
cation,  administration  and  sup>ervi- 
sion,  elementary  education,  and  early 
childhood  education.  The  offerings 
would  be  inaugurated  during  the  fall 
semester  of  the  1961-62  academic 
year.  Graduate  students  and  pros¬ 
pective  graduate  students  interested 
in  these  programs  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tact  the  Graduate  Office,  Newark 
S.C.,  Union,  N.J. 
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Paterson  S.C  6-Year  Plan 

Until  1955,  it  was  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  prospective  teacher  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  degree  at  a  state  college  unless 
he  could  devote  full-time  to  studies 
in  the  regular  day  college.  Then, 
Paterson  State  College  inaugurated 
its  unique  program  of  evening  stu¬ 
dies.  Commonly  known  as  the  “six- 
year  program,”  the  courses  lead  to 
the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in 
elementary  education.  The  program 
attracts  two  kinds  of  students  to  the 
teaching  profession:  (1)  high  school 
graduates  who  must  be  employed 
during  the  day  and  (2)  women  whose 
home  responsibilities  prevent  day¬ 
time  college  attendance  but  permit 
evening  attendance  (“father  becomes 
a  baby  sitter  while  mother  becomes 
a  teacher”). 

Students  complete  college  through 
the  junior  year  by  taking  evening 
courses  for  five  years  including  three 
summers.  In  the  sixth  year,  they 
transfer  to  the  full-time  day  college 
and  join  the  graduating  senior  class 
of  that  year. 

Admission  requirements  are  the 
same  as  for  day-time  students. 

Classes  are  held  three  evenings  per 
week,  allowing  evenings  in  between 


ROBERT  L.  FOOSE,  principal  of  Watrfiald 
H.S.,  it  bning  vigorously  tupportod  by  tho 
N.J.  Socondory  School  Principals  for  aloction 
to  tho  Exacutivo  Committaa  of  tha  Notional 
Association  of  Socondory  School  Principals. 
Formorly  at  Hoddonfiald,  Mr.  Fooso  has  boon 
principal  in  Wastflold  sinco  1947  and  has 
boon  octiva  on  a  nutnbar  of  NJEA,  NEA,  and 
NASSP  committoat. 


Attracts  Teachers 

for  study  and  library  work.  As  far 
as  possible,  members  of  the  regular 
college  faculty  teach  the  courses  and 
make  them  identical  to  day-time 
ones.  The  complete  program  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  six-year  period  as 
follows:  (1)  10  semesters,  8  or  9 
credits  each  semester;  (2)  three  six- 
week  evening  summer  sessions,  3 
credits  each  session;  and  (3)  one  full 
day-college  year,  32  credits  including 
student  teaching.  A  total  of  128 
semester  hours  credit  is  required  for 
graduation. 

Numb«n  Hava  Grawn 

The  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  “six-year  program”  has  grown 
each  session.  In  the  fall  semester  of 
1955,  there  were  36  “starters”;  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  there  were 
278  altogether. 

This  September  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixth  year  when  the  first 
September,  1955  entrants  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  transfer  to  the  full-time 
day  college  to  complete  their  senior 
year. 

Of  the  36  original  entrants,  there 
were  17  married  women,  13  single 
women,  3  married  men,  and  3  single 
men.  Four  were  younger  than  20; 
four  were  over  40.  The  mean  age 
was  28. 

Seme  Trantfar  Carly 

Four  persons  from  the  original 
class  have  already  transferred  to  the 
day  college  and  received  degrees. 
Some  19  have  withdrawn  from  the 
program  and  one  has  transferred  to 
another  State  College.  One  student 
started  in  the  day  college  this  Sep¬ 
tember  and  two  more  expect  to 
change  over  in  February.  The  re¬ 
maining  nine  students,  who  at  one 
time  or  another  took  fewer  than  the 
usual  number  of  credits,  are  still 
taking  courses  in  the  Part-Time  Di¬ 
vision.  Of  these,  five  are  already 
teaching  in  public  schools. 

With  about  half  of  the  original 
group  continuing  in  the  program,  it 
is  evident  that  the  six-year  program 
at  Paterson  S.C.  will  help  to  increase 
the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

— from  Benjamin  Matelson.  director 
of  field  services,  Paterson  S.C. 


A  NEW  IDEA  FOR  A  NEW  BRA 

ONE 

Life  Insurance  Plan 
for  your 

WHOLE  FAMILY 

Nationwide’s  new  Family  Pol¬ 
icy  covers  Mom,  Dad,  and  all 
dependent  children  under  age 
18.  And  new  babies  covered 
at  no  premium  increase  (after 
15  days  old).  One  policy  — 
one  low  premium  —  for  all- 
family  protection! 


Please  refer  to  the  yel¬ 
low  pages  for  name  of 
your  Nationwide  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  call  or 
write  Nationwide,  2303 
Brunswick  Ave.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Telephone 
No.  Export  6-1591. 


ATIONWIDE 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Horn*  OHica:  Columbus,  Ohio 
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For  Travel . . .  Stufdy  . . .  Fun 

WORLD’S  FINEST 
SUMMER  PROGRAMS 


SUMMER  SESSION 


HAWAII 

6  Weeks  from  $569 


1961  Sumtnor  Snsion,  Univorsity  of  Hiwiii  in  botuliful 
Honolulu.  Includos  22  pUnntd  aclivitits  and  si(htsaaine 
.  .  .  Waikiki  Baach  hotal  living  .  .  .  wida  salaction  of 
coureas  ...  tha  outstanding  program  to  tha  Islands! 


SUMMER  SESSION 


6  Weeks  from  $474 

1961  Summar  Sassion,  National  Univarsity  of  Masico  in 
cosmopolitan  Maiico  City  on  tha  most  baautilul  campus 
in  tha  world.  Includas  16  plannad  activitias.  bullfights, 
watkand  sightsaaing  .  .  ,  courses  in  Spanish  or  English 
.  .  .  Finest  resort  hotal  living  .  .  .  ascaptional  foreign 
travel  vacation. 


APPLY  NOW!  Mail  coupon  for  all  the  wonderful 
information,  or  write  University  Study  Tours,  2275 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


r 

FREEI 

20'paga  Bullatin 

Dr.  R.  E.  Cralia.  Dir.  I 

and  Application 

Univarsity  Study  Tours  1 

□  HAWAII  □  MEXICO 
Pleate  $end  to: 

2275  Miuion  Straat  • 

San  Francisco  10,  Cal.  J 
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EUROPE 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


’5«5, 


TtiAVEl  AT  ITS  BEST 
fOR  OVER  A  DECADE 
-  UNIQUE  FOR  VALUE  — 


An  organization  s«t  up  solely  to  care  for  the  special  needs 
of  the  intelligent  traveller,  we  bring  you  the  magic  of 
the  ambienui  way  of  learning,  based  on  the  realization 
that  years  of  book  study  cannot  compare  with  a  flash  of 
fundamental  understanding  —  of  the  battle  of  1066,  as 
it  comes  to  you,  looking  down  a  gentle  green  slope  near 
Hastings-of  the  ineffable  glory  of  Hellenic  art,  as  you 
stand  on  the  Acropolis.  i 

M 

The  tours  we  offer,  created  by  people  who  have  made  this 
their  lifetime  endeavor,  will  help  you  to  get  a  hundred 
times  more  out  of  each  day  and  each  dollar  you  invest  In 
your  summer  abroad-to  enrich  your  thinking  and  feeling, 
to  return  a  better  teacher  and  a  happier  being.  Each  Is  a 
carefully  planned  seouence  of  meaningful  and  enjoyable 
eiperiences—each  different  from  all  others~a  glMrlng 
reward  to  you  for  the  hard  work  you  do  through  the  long 
winter  months.  a 

•I 

Earn  academic  credit  In  Art,  Education,  Geography,  His* 
tory.  Home  Economics,  Humanities,  Languages,  Literature, 
Music,  Sociology-or  enroll  as  an  auditor.  Visit  two  or 
three  countries  only-take  a  course  at  one  of  Europe's 
famous  universities— or  roam  the  Continent  from  Lisbon 
to  Moscow,  from  the  Fiords  to  the  Bosphorus,  exploring 
ancient  waited  towns  and  great  capitals,  relaxing  on  sea¬ 
shores  and  in  the  Alps.  Co  for  4  weeks,  6  or  9.  Go  by 
ship,  or  fly  by  jet.  i 

•I 

Enjoy  the  company  of  likeminded  people  in  a  congenial 
group  led  by  an  educator  of  experience,  ability.  Travel  In 
comfort,  stay  in  fine  hotels,  delight  in  the  delicacies  of 
regional  cuisines.  Meet  teachers,  make  new  friends  In 
many  lands,  talk  with  interesting  nationals,  see  plays; 
hear  concerts,  operas.  Plan  on  doing  this  next  summer. 
Write  NOW  for  information. 

^STlJJpy  ABROAD 

250  WEST  S7th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  THE  WORK 
OUT  OF  TEACHING — 


AMERICAN  HANDICRAFTS  CO. 


Adv.  Dept.,  Box  1643-TMl 
FORT  WORTH  1 ,  TEXAS 
for  our 

Exclusive  Library  of 
Seven  Craft  Films 

16ninn  •  sound  •  color 

*  Aluminum  Designing 

*  Braiding  &  lacing 

*  Copper  Enameling 

*  Copper  Tooling 
&  Manufacturing 

*  Mosaics 

*  Pencil  Magic 

*  Reed  Weoving  & 

Wrought  Iron 

FREE  on  loan 
to  schools, 
clubs,  groups 

FASTEST  WAY 
TO  INSTRUCT- 
QUICKEST  WAY  , 

TO  LEARN  . 


.  .  .  You're  Never  Too  Early  I 

Even  though  it’s  11  months  away,  it  is  not  too  early  to  plan  and  ' 
make  reservations  for  the  1961  NJEA  Convention. 

It  will  be  at  the  usual  place — Atlantic  City — and  on  the  usual  days 
— Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  The  dates  to  keep  in  mind  are 

November  9,  10,  and  11. 
Also,  remember  the  NEA  Convention  comes  to  New  Jersey  this  summer. 

A  tlantic  City  will  be  welcoming  the  national 


Point  Four  Teaching  Posts 
Available  through  I.V.S. 

A  number  of  openings  for  teachers 
under  the  Point  Four  program  are 
available  in  Asia  and  Africa  with 
International  Voluntary  Services,  a 
non-profit  organization  that  sends 
technical  assistance  teams  abroad. 

A  team  of  teachers  will  be  working 
in  rural  areas  and  villages  of  a  small 
country  in  West  Africa. 

Each  two-year  contract  provides 
transportation  to  and  from  the  proj¬ 
ect,  all  housing,  food,  clothing  and 
vacation  allowances,  insurances,  plus 
a  reasonable  cash  salary. 

During  1961  openings  will  also  be 
available  in  Southeast  Asia  for  those 
qualified  to  teach  English  in  non- 
English  speaking  schools  on  both 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Applications  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  secured  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  3636 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  10,  D.C. 

Camden  Area  Has  Meeting 
For  Business  Educators 

The  Camden  City,  County  &  Sub¬ 
urban  Business  Educators  held  their 
annual  fall  conference  at  the  Ivystone 
Inn,  Pennsauken,  N.J.,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Selma  Conston,  President. 
Speakers  were  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds, 
New  York  University;  Dr.  David 
Saitlow,  New  York  University;  H.  M. 
Overley,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Edward  Patten,  RCA  Cherry 
Hill  Plant.  Other  officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  Harry  Gamble,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Shirley  Reese,  secretary;  Joseph 
Wardock,  treasurer;  Orland  Keyburtz, 
consultant.  The  winter  conference 
will  be  the  second  week  in  February. 

Three  Win  Share  .  .  . 

Three  New  Jersey  teachers,  Thomas 
J.  Arnecki,  Bordentown;  Clare  M. 
Titus,  Nutley;  and  Shirley  Dorfman, 
Fort  Lee;  were  winners  of  free  share 
of  Aberdeen  Mutual  Fund  given  in 
a  drawing  at  the  NJEA  Convention 
by  William  Jennings  and  Co. 


professional  organization  June  25-30. 

Lecture  Programs  Developed  .  .  . 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mary  V. 
Holman,  Paterson  S.C.  students  are 
hearing  an  outstanding  list  of  assem¬ 
bly  speakers  during  the  current  year. 
Included  in  the  program  are  the  Don  [ 
Cossack  Choir,  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr., 
Dennis  King,  Herbert  Philbrick,  Wil¬ 
liam  Clauson  and  Jesse  Owens. 

Union  Co.  Teachers'  Conference  i 
To  Sponsor  Space-Age  Workshop  | 

The  Union  Co.  Conference  of  | 
Teachers’  Associations  is  joining  with  ] 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  | 
Civil  Air  Patrol  to  bring  a  Space-Age  j 
Workshop  to  teachers  of  the  area.  j 

The  workshop  will  consist  of  10 
lecture  and  demonstration  sessions, 
including  a  field  trip  to  an  Air  Force 
base.  Meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Scotch  Plains-Fanwood  H.S.  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  February  14  and  28,  and 
March  14  and  28. 

Registration,  with  a  fee  of  $5.00, 
may  be  made  with  Francis  Maleski 
at  the  high  school,  Westfield  Rd., 
Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 


"Can  you  call  back?  .  .  .  he's  watching 
dinner,  it's  his  favorite  program." 
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NEA  to  Conduct  Study 
I  Of  Impact  of  Technology 

The  impact  of  invention  and  tech¬ 
nology  on  what  goes  on  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  to  be  the  subject  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  awarded 
$102,980  of  NDEA  funds  to  sup¬ 
port  this  project  for  18  months. 

James  D.  Finn,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  chairman  of  its  de¬ 
partments  of  audio-visual  education 
and  cinema,  will  direct  the  study  on 
I  “Technological  Developments  and 
'  the  Teaching  Profession.”  Dr.  Finn 
is  president  of  the  NEA  Department 
of  Audio-Visual  Instruction. 

The  Technological  Development 
Project  will  endeavor  to  assimilate 
‘  what  is  known  about  relatively  new 
developments  in  television,  teaching 
machines,  language  laboratories,  as 
well  as  the  more  conventional  audio- 
I  visual  materials,  and  the  problems 
'  and  opportunities  they  create  for  the 
i  nation’s  teachers. 


Broad  Study  of  the  Language 


Trenton  S.C  Offers  Scope  in  English  Courses 


The  English  Department  at  Tren¬ 
ton  State  College  now  offers  one  of 
the  broadest  undergraduate  language 
curriculums  for  future  English  teach¬ 
ers  of  any  college  or  university  in 
the  state.  In  addition  to  the  re¬ 
quired  freshman  course  in  com¬ 
munication,  students  may  take  ‘Tra¬ 
ditional  and  Modem  English  Gram¬ 
mar,”  ‘‘Elementary  Linguistics,” 
“History  of  American  Dialects,” 
“History  of  the  English  Language,” 
and  “Old,  Middle,  and  Early  Modem 
English.” 

“History  of  the  English  Language” 
investigates  the  linguistic,  social,  and 

For  Tax  on  Pensions  .  .  . 

Retired  teachers  and  those  ready 
to  leave  their  classrooms  might  do 
well  to  read  up  on  “Federal  Taxes  on 
Benefits  from  Your  Retirement  Sys¬ 
tem.”  The  book  by  Madaline  Kinter 
Remmlein  is  available  for  $1.00  from 
Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers, 
Inc.,  Danville,  Ill. 


political  factors  in  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  English.  “Elementary 
Linguistics”  deals  with  phonology, 
phonemics,  morphemics,  Imguistic 
ontogeny,  phylogeny,  and  prehistory. 
The  course  in  “Old,  Middle,  and 
Early  Modern  English”  is  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  language  and  dialects 
of  earlier  periods  of  English,  as  well 
as  historical  morphology,  syntax,  and 
vocabulary.  The  “History  of  Modem 
American  Dialects”  studies  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  American  dialects  from 
Late  Middle  English  to  the  Great 
Vowel  Shift,  early  language  settle¬ 
ments  in  America,  and  linguistic 
dialectal  geography.  “Traditional 
and  Modem  English  Grammar,”  a 
required  course  for  English  majors, 
investigates  the  history  of  grammar 
teaching  in  the  United  States  and  the 
findings,  methods,  and  classifications 
of  both  the  traditional  and  modem 
systems  of  American  English  gram¬ 
mar.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  New  Jersey. 


SECURITY  •  STABILITY  •  PEACE  OF  MIND 


Help  protect  your  most  valuable  asset . . . 


YOUR  INCOMEI 

Through  your  association's 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 

GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 

Washington  National  Teacher  Groups  are  established  in 
more  than  3,000  school  systems  throughout  the  country . . . 
officially  endorsed  by  15  state  teacher  organizations  and 
hundreds  of  progressive  local  teacher  organizations. 


LOCAL  OFFICE 

17  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


What  Determines  the  School  Program  . . . 


INTRIGUED  BY  UNUSUAL  PUCES?  ' 

WRITE  FOR  THE  EXCITING  X&W  W 

56pagebo(^ ' 

OF  MAUPINTOUR'S  unique 

travel  plans. 

WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS  than  an  imaginative,  adven¬ 
turesome  holiday  abroad?  Write  today  for  the  ne?) 
1961  Maupintour  Travel  Guide.  There  are  tour  lengths 
and  rates  to  fit  anyone’s  time  and  budget.  With  Mau¬ 
pintour  you  see  the  unusual,  but  travel  in  comfort 
and  safety  with  holiday  companions  whose  interests 
are  akin  to  your  own.  Listed  are  some  of  the  escorted 
tours  designed  for  discriminating  travelers. 

WESTERN  EUROPE 

■  Europe  Traditional  plus  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  I 
Berlin.  ■  France,  Spain,  Andorra,  Majorca,  North  Afri¬ 
ca.  ■  The  Alps  of  7  Nations.  ■  Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way  by  Motorcoach  and  Fjord  Steamer.  ■  The  Best  of 
England-Wales- Scotland. 

EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  USSR 

■  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia. 

■  The  Four  Nations:  Berlin,  East  Germany,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Poland.  ■  Russia  by  Motorcoach  (4th  consecu 
tive  year.)  ■  Scandinavia-Russia-Poland  Annual  Com¬ 
panion  Tours.  ■  Eastern  Europe  Adventure;  compre¬ 
hensive,  75  day.  ■  Collegiate/Teacher:  Central 
Europe,  the  Balkans,  USSR.  ■  The  Great  Adventure  Air 
Tour:  USSR,  Berlin,  Vienna.  ■  Cities  of  Central  Asia; 
Samarkand,  Tashkent.  Bukhara,  Alma  Ata,  plus 
Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  ■  The  Balkans  Grand  Adventure:  j 
Berlin  to  Istanbul  plus  Mediterranean  and  Dalmatian  I 
Coast  cruise. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Egypt,  including  Luxor,  Karnak,  Thebes.  Plus  Leb¬ 
anon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Israel,  Greece,  and  Italy.  De¬ 
partures  each  month. 

FOR  YOUR  COPY  of  this  colorful  travel  catalog,  see 
your  Travel  Agent  or  write  now  to  Melva  A.  Oldham, 
Maupintour,  1603  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


>^Maupintour 


PREVENT  CRIPPLING  DISEASES 


PLEASE  SAY  YES  TO  THE 

MARCH  OF  DIMES 


j  New  Visions  (cont.) 

from  p.  265  it  ifivolves  the 

emotions.  The  activity  of  thinicing 
begins  when  an  individual  is  impelled 
to  think  by  the  presence  of  questions 
which  require  answers  for  him.  He 
begins  thinking  when  he  is  involved 
in  experiences  which  require  him  to 
place  these  in  some  kind  of  order. 
Until  the  individual  becomes  sensi¬ 
tive  to  experience  and  to  ideas,  until 
they  mean  something  to  him  per¬ 
sonally,  or,  to  put  it  differently,  until 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  world 
around  him  and  wishes  to  understand 
it,  he  is  not  able  to  think  creatively 
either  about  himself  or  about  his 
world.  His  sensitivity,  his  values,  his 
attitudes  are  the  key  to  his  intellect.” 

In  order  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
arts  emotively,  our  sensitivity  has  to 
be  sharpened.  Imagination,  even  if 
it  is  used  for  play,  becomes  part  of 
the  total  experience.  Awareness,  im¬ 
agination,  insight  are  faculties  that 
awaken  and  vitalize  the  entire  think¬ 
ing  process.  Inability  to  measure  a 
skill  does  not  rule  out  its  importance. 
Seeing,  feeling,  smelling,  moving — 
all  bring  about  a  heightened  aware¬ 
ness  when  practiced  and  reinforced. 

“Honesty”  is  another  common  de- 
!  nominator  that  carries  through  most 
I  contemporary  art  forms,  particularly 
!  abstract  expressionism.  In  various 
j  media  today,  there  is  a  sincere  effort 
j  by  the  artist  to  strip  subject  and  ma- 
I  terial  of  the  extraneous,  the  super- 
I  ficial,  the  sophisticated. 


— from  Harry  B.  Warner,  Glen  Ridge  H.S. 

Paint  is  applied  to  canvas  to 
“look”  and  “feel”  like  paint. 
Stretched  canvas  has  height  and 
width.  It  holds  lines,  shapes,  and 
forms  on  its  surface.  These  are  two 
dimensional.  The  color-forms  do  not 
pierce  the  two  dimensional  plane  of 
the  canvas  by  appearing  to  move 
back  in  space.  The  surface  is  kept 
shallow. 

Similarly,  in  music,  a  clarinet 
makes  the  sounds  of  a  clarinet;  it 
does  not  mimic  a  bubbling  stream.  A 
ffute  sounds  like  a  flute  and  not  like  j 
a  nightingale. 

There  is  honesty  in  this  approach. 
It  is  commendable,  even  though  tra¬ 
ditional  attachments  have  to  be  re¬ 
oriented — or  forsaken. 

Abstract  expressionism  (not  the 
only,  but  certainly  a  major,  direction) 
is  also  concerned  with  tensions.  The 
tensions  of  living  reflect  in  tensions 
of  forms,  shapes,  and  colors  as  they 
relate  to  one  another.  The  pUlling 
and  stretching,  the  uniting  and  tying 
of  areas  by  intangible,  unmeasurable 
forces — much  like  magnetic  force — 
play  an  important  part  in  the  work 
of  art.  They  are  both  invisible  and 
visible.  Whether  these  are  figures  in 
dance  or  colors  on  a  canvas,  their  po¬ 
sition  is  given  unity  through  tensions 
created  by  their  placement.  This  con¬ 
cept  is  sensed  by  the  layman  and 
studied  by  the  artist. 

Selected  concepts  and  studies  of 
visual  illusion,  picture  field,  spatial 
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forces,  internal  forces,  spatial  ten¬ 
sion,  dynamic  equilibrium,  continu¬ 
ance,  closure,  equivocal  space,  inter¬ 
penetration,  inverse  perspective,  plas¬ 
tic  forces,  compression,  these  reveal 
a  new  vocabulary,  and  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  art  student. 

The  study  of  tensions  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  life  has  advanced  out  of  a 
three  dimensional  world  to  a  world 
of  four  dimensions.  We  now  accept 
the  fact  that  points  in  space  are  not 
static  but  in  constant  movement. 
Upon  this  is  based  a  wholly  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  physical  world. 

Will  tomorrow  reveal  still  another 
dimension?  We  cannot  give  a  posi¬ 
tive  answer.  But  we  can  be  sure  that 
an  open  mind  will  continually  grow 
in  all  dimensions. 

When  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are,  we  say  “nowhere.”  Once  we 
have  taken  the  time  and  effort  to 
find  out,  we  know  where  we  are  and 
can  “arrive”  at  where  we  are  going. 
When  de  do  explore  the  world  of  im¬ 
agination  and  sensation,  we  come 
closer  to  the  essence  of  freedom.  We 
discover  that  assertion  by  the  indivi¬ 
dual  of  thoughts  and  feelings  releases 
new  vistas,  visions,  and  potentails 
from  the  bondage  of  heritage. 

What  will  you  have — checkmate 
or  challenge? 

Busiest  Policy-Makers  (cont.) 
from  p.  257  will  givc  the  Trustces 
authority  to  do  so. 

This  year,  one  committee  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  purchase  of  prior 
service  ended  with  a  new  law  per¬ 
mitting  such  purchase  for  those  who 
were  on  leaves  of  absence  for  a  Ful- 
bright  scholarship  or  exchange  teach¬ 
ing  assignment  prior  to  July  26, 
19S6.  (Assignments  since  that  date 
were  already  covered  by  a  previous 
law.)  The  committee  now  seeks  the 
next  step  in  this  respect — an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  privilege  of  establishing 
credit  for  up  to  10  years  of  service 
performed  in  public  schools  in  other 
states  beyond  the  “first-year”  limita¬ 
tion.  Presently,  teachers  must  make 
such  a  decision  within  one  year  after 
they  enroll  in  the  TP&AF.  NJEA 
will  sponsor  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  acceptable  prior  service 
credit  at  any  time. 

One  more  improvement  problem, 
which  the  committee  is  tackling,  is 
the  shrinking  purchasing  power  of 


allowances  to  those  who  retired  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Inflation  has 
its  toll  and,  in  1958,  led  NJEA  to 
successfully  drive  for  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  retired  teachers.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  committee’s  study  and  recom¬ 
mendation,  an  upward  adjustment 
will  be  sought  once  again. 

The  end  of  the  year  also  brings 
its  share  of  unfinished  business  to  the 
committee.  Three  bills  that  were  ve¬ 
toed  or  did  not  pass  have  been  rec¬ 


ommended  for  reintroduction.  These 
include:  (1)  a  return  to  teacher  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  pension  contributions 
made  by  their  employers  while  they 
were  in  military  service;  (2)  a  change 
in  the  terminal  date  of  World  War  II 
service  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
“veteran”  in  the  retirement  law;  and 
(3)  a  provision  for  a  non-contribu¬ 
tory  pension  to  permit  the  retirement 
of  state  employees  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  retirement  system. 


I  expected  it  from  Iteter... 


"Th0  fint  spelUng  program  that  teaches  spelling  through 
phonetic  and  structural  groupings  IN  EVERY  GRADE’* 


Goals  in  Spelling 


The  only  sound  and  logical  way  to  teach  children  to  spell. 
BASIC  GOALS  IN  SPELLING  includes  phonetic  and  structural  groupings  in  tvtry 
grade  ...  in  every  unit!  Now,  you  can  give  children  real  spelling  POWER. 


Children  are  caught  the  proper  method  of  attacking  new  words.  They 
study  the  word  . . .  pronounce  it . . .  think  how  it  should  be  spelled 
(using  sound  and  structure)  .  . .  write  the  word  and  say  it  again. 

Then  the  word  is  constantly  reviewed. 

I960  EDITION  available  now.  The  result:  teal  spelling  ability  chat  cannot  be 

Grade  1  available  Spring  1960.  achieved  with  random  list  memorization  of  words. 


Plus  . .  .  added  benefits  through  illustrations  that 
teach,  handwriting  hints,  dictionary  helps,  and 
the  new  and  interesting  panels  featuring  word 
origins  and  subject  words  .  .  .  all  tied  in  with 
the  phonetic  and  structural  groupings! 


.  .  ,  makes  spelling  funl 
.  .  .  makes  spelling  skills  last  a  lifetime! 

MSW  fiOAlS  IN  smUNfi  Grades  1-8— Text-workbooks 

Also  A  yailable 

•ASIC  SHLLHK  60ALS  Grades  2-8 
Clothbound  Texts  Written  by: 
William  Kottmeyer  and  Kay  Ware 


YOUR  NEW  JERSEY  REPRESENTATIVE:  •  Calvin  Johnson  •  33S  Cheves  Avenue  •  Staten  Island,  New  York 


Eview 


JANUARY,  1961 
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Now  Ready 
The  1960-61  Issue  of 

THE  COLLEGE  FACTS 
CHART 

Giving  essential  data  about  every 
college  in  the  fifty  States  of  the 
U.S.A. — including  affiliations,  de¬ 
grees  offered,  size  of  student 
bodies  and  faculties,  costs,  and 
other  pertinent  facts — in  com¬ 
pact  and  easy-to-read  form. 

Price  500 

Write:  The  National  Beta  Club, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Budget -Wise  Tours  of  Europe 

Our  tenth  anniversary  folder  describes  our 
inclusive  circle  tours,  planned  especially  for 
the  teaching  profession,  departing  and  re¬ 
turning  within  normal  summer  vacation. 

GRAND  56  days  in  Europe, 

19  countries  .  $1360 

CORONET  37  days  in  Europe, 

12  countries  .  $1160 

NORTH  STAR  33  days  in  Scandinavia 

and  Britain  .  $119$ 

VIKING  43  days  North  Capo  cruise 

and  land  tour  II  countries  ..  .  $1295 
OLYMPIAN  49  days  in  Europe,  14  coun¬ 
tries  with  Portugal,  Spain, 

Greece  .  $1595 

Round-trip  tourist  class  ship  and  all  European  ex¬ 
penses  included.  Tours  expertly  conducted.  Very 
early  registration  required  for  June  departure. 

DIHMANN  BUILDING  Northfield,  Minnesota 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

University  of  Arizona  will  offer,  in  cooperation 
with  professors  from  Stanford  University  and 
Goadalaiara,  in  Mexico,  July  3-Aus.  11,  art, 
folklore,  geography,  history,  language  A  lit¬ 
erature  courses.  Tuition,  board  &  room,  $246. 
Write  Prof.  J.  B.  Rael,  Box  7227,  Stanford, 
Calif. 


EUROPE 

We'll  see  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  &  N.  Africa.  A  different  trip— for 
the  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be 
herd^  around.  Also  shorter  trips.  Budget 
priced. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

255  Sequoia,  Box  S  Pasadena,  California 


5th  African  Safari  and  Seminar 

JUNE  28  .  AUGUST  29,  1961 
Nine  weeks  in  twelve  countries 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  credit 
Enrollment  closes  March  31 — Write  at  once  to 
DR.  NORA  B.  THOMPSON 
2237  Cowfity  Line  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


This  is  your  coupon  service.  You  will  need  and  want  the  materials  offered  here,  so 
send  for  them  promptly.  No  requests  from  children,  please.  Fill  out  the  coupon  com. 
pletely  and  print  your  name  and  address. 


93.  Reservation  Card  for  craft  films,  12 
to  29  minutes  in  length,  on  short  term 
loans.  Subjects  include  copper  enameling, 
copper  tooling,  reed  and  wrought  iron, 
aluminum  designing,  braiding  and  lacing 
and  pencil  magic.  (American  Handicraft 
Co.) 

94.  Folder  outlines  courses  offered  in 
summer  school  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Accredited  program  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  (Juan  B.  Rael) 

95.  Sample  Copies  Social  science  teach¬ 
ers  interested  in  current  history  weeklies 
may  receive  enough  free  sample  copies  to 
give  one  to  each  of  their  students.  The 
American  Observer  is  suggested  for  10th, 
11th  and  12th  grades  and  the  Weekly 
News  Review  for  the  9th,  10th  and  11th 
grades.  (Civic  Education  Service) 

100.  Study  Tours  Folder  on  Latin 
America  and  Europe.  Tours  on  compara¬ 
tive  education,  fine  arts,  French,  music, 
sociology,  and  history.  College  credits. 
(Temple  University) 

4.  Information  about  a  no-risk,  no-in¬ 
vestment  protected  fund-raising  plan  used 
by  schools  and  school  groups  from  Maine 
to  California.  (Mason  Candies,  Inc.) 

10.  “Travel  at  Its  Best”  Booklet  describes 
27  specialized  tours  for  teachers,  with  aca¬ 
demic  credit  (in  Europe,  South  America, 
Around-the-World),  offered  for  the  11th 
consecutive  summer.  (Study  Abroad,  Inc.) 


16.  Light  and  Sight  teaching  aids  for 
grades  4-5-6,  for  junior  high  science,  for 
junior  and  senior  high  industrial  arts  and 
home  economics.  Includes  teachers  guide, 
student  materials,  visual  aids.  (Better  Light 
Better  Sight  Bureau) 

44.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  comer  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  1961.  (Eu¬ 
rope  Summer  Tours) 

78.  Maupintour  Travel  Guide  lists  20  dif¬ 
ferent  tours  for  1961  with  ISO  departure 
dates  to  Western  Europe,  Soviet  Union, 
Middle  East  and  Around-the- World.  56 
pages  well-illustrated.  (Maupintour) 

106.  Descriptive  Material  on  “The  New 
I  Learn  to  Write”  writing  program  to¬ 
gether  with  a  catalogue — price  list  of 
school  supply  items  and  other  publications. 
(E.  C.  Seale  Company) 

67.  Bulletin  and  appIkatioD  information 
for  University  of  Hawaii  tour.  Well  illus¬ 
trated  and  in  color.  Shows  summer  session 
plans  and  22  social  and  sightseeing  activi¬ 
ties.  (University  Study  Tours) 

71.  Bulletin  and  application  informatioa 
for  University  of  Mexico  tour.  Well  illus¬ 
trated  and  in  color.  Shows  summer  session 
plans  and  14  social  and  sightseeing  activi¬ 
ties.  (University  Study  Tours) 


93. 

94. 

95. 

100. 

4. 

10. 

16. 

44. 

78. 

106. 

67. 

71. 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  F,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  1,  Illinois  1960-61  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4^  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

name  . 

subject  .  grade  . 

school  name  . 

school  street  address  . 

city  . zone  . New  Jersey 

enrollment:  .  boys  .  girls  . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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I  Digging  at  Estellville  (cont.) 
fnm  p.  261  remarkable  value. 

I  Fragments  of  hand-blown  bottles  and 
windowpanes  were  found,  as  was 
:  hardened  clay  from  glassblowers’ 
j  pots.  The  most  surprising  thing  uncov¬ 
ered  was  a  pile  of  “cuUet”  (broken 
I  ^ass)  and  sand  and  ground  lime- 
j  stone,  all  mixed  and  ready  for  firing 
in  a  furnace.  Naturally  the  students 
I  wondered  why  glass  production  there 
i  had  terminated  so  abruptly. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  material 
discoveries  at  Estellville,  the  expedi- 
1  tion  has  egged  students  on  to  further 
'  “digging”  into  New  Jersey’s  past. 
Two  of  them  have  gone  into  the 
Stewart  Collection  of  New  Jerseyana 
at  the  Glassboro  S.  C.  Library  to 
search  out  details  about  the  Steelman 
family  and  its  picturesque  burial  plot. 
Others  show  interest  in  New  Jersey 
history  topics  for  their  senior  thesis 
projects. 

Further  investigation  of  the  area 
is  planned.  The  students  expect  to 
unearth  no  Tutankhamen  at  Estell- 
1  ville.  but  they  will  settle  for  signs  of 
I  another  Steelman  —  on  a  wooded 
=  knoll  overlooking  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Egg  Harbor  River. 

Teachers  Travel  (cont.) 
from  p.  263  the  U.S.,  Canada, 

and  Latin  America,  area,  seminar, 
and  cultural  trips  abroad. 

A  teacher  may  pick  his  travel 
.  program  in  his  own  particular  held 
of  interest — European  contemporary 
problems,  comparative  education, 
music,  science.  All  projects  of  this 
^  type  begin  with  orientation  sessions, 
make  academic  credit  available  but 
not  required,  and  operate  in  the 
summer  vacation. 

'  It  should  go  without  saying  that 
i  all  these  NEA  programs  allow  plenty 
■  of  time  for  shopping  and  for  relaxa- 
'  tion.  The  miracle  of  travel  is  that 
teachers  can  accomplish  so  many 
serious  aims  —  professional  growth, 
academic  credit,  widened  horizons, 
and  modihed  attitudes  and  prejudices 
—  and  still  have  fun. 

Teachers,  with  the  world  as  their 
classroom,  are  increasing  their  pro¬ 
fessional  stature  through  educational 
travel.  A  teacher  who  spends  his 
summer  in  this  way  will  be  bene- 
fitting  himself  and  contributing  to 
the  broadening  of  his  students’  intel¬ 
lectual  horizons. 


VALENTINE  MAILING  SERVICI 


Here’s  idea  gleaned  from  the  Colorado  School  Jourm 

in  article  by  Jean  Hunt  Goudy,  Loveland,  Colorado  teacher 


For  teachers  and  all  ages  of 
youngsters  who  want  to  “add  a 
romantic  touch”  to  their  valen¬ 
tines,  the  f>ost  office  at  Loveland, 
Colorado  postmarks  any  valen¬ 
tine  sent  to  it  in  time  to  remail  by 
February  9  or  10. 

BasidM,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  volunteer  helpers  and 
students  from  the  Future  Busi- 


ness  Leaders  of  America  Club  at 
Loveland  High  School  stamps 
your  valentines  with  a  red  design 
of  Cupid  and  verse. 

On*  y**r  Cupid  wore  boots  and 
a  ten  gallon  hat. 

Th*r*'s  no  oharg*  for  this  re¬ 
mailing  service.  Just  see  that 
valentines  (letters  or  packages) 
are  projjerly  addressed,  have  suf¬ 
ficient  postage  on  them  and  are 
mailed  under  separate  cover  to 
Postmaster,  Loveland,  Colorado. 

Voung  p*opl*  are 
sure  to  enjoy  making 
valentines  for  parents 
and  grandparents  and 
surprising  them  by 
having  these  sent 
from  Love  land,  “the 
Sweetheart  Town.” 
PTA  attendance  might 
be  sparked  for  meeting 
around  February  14, 
by  notices  mailed  from 
Loveland.  Teachers 
^  themselves  might  add 

fonto  invitations  for 

party. 


Wholesome,  delicious 


Enjoy  the 

bright  flavor  of" 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum. 
It  freshens  your  taste.  And,  the 
smooth  chewing  aids  digestion. 


BUS  TOURS 

Mardi  Gras,  Naw  Orlaani  Fab.  6  to  19,  1961 
AAaxico  March  I  to  23,  1961 

Tulip  Tima — Holland,  M.ch.  AAay  17  to  21,  1961 

Alaaka  . Juna  16  to  July  28,  1961 

Atlantic  Provincat  Juna  17  to  July  2,  1961 

Weatarn  U.  S.  A.  July  5  to  Auguat  6,  1961 

Aug.  23  to  Sapt.  24,  1961 
St.  Lawranca  Rivar  Aug.  4  to  13,  1961 

Naw  Englartd  Stataa  Aug.  13  to  20,  1961 

Smoky  Mountaina  .  Aug.  14  to  20,  1961 

Wiaconain  Dalla  . Aug.  21  to  30,  1961 

On  tha  abova  toura  wa  uaa  our  air  rida,  pktura 
window,  air  conditionad,  lavatory  aquippad  buaaa. 
For  mora  information  and  Tour  Booka — Call 
Hanovar  MEIroaa  7-9133  or  writa 

LINCOLN  BUS  TOURS 

10  Elm  Ava.  Hanovar,  Panna. 

Opan  8  a  m.  to  8  p.m. 

Sundaya  &  Holidaya  I  to  6  p.m. 

Buaaa  laava  Hanovar  &  York. 

_ For  othar  pointa  contact  offica. _ 


1961  EDUCATORS  GRAND  TOURS 
EXPERTLY  PLANNED  FOR  EDUUTIONRL  TRAVEL 
EUROPE 
Grand  Tour 

SO  Daya  $1,295.00  13  Countriaa 

Lv.  Juna  27  AIMncluaiva  Prico  Rat.  Auguat  16 
Maditarranaan  Crviaa  and  Grand  Tour 
55  Daya  $1,175.00  12  Countriaa 

Lv.  July  I  AIMncluaiva  Prica  Rat.  Auguat  2S 
$pa<ial  Ratirad>Taa<hara  Tour 
40  Daya  $850.00  12  Countriaa 

Lv.  April  14  AIMncluaiva  Prico  Rat.  May  23 
HAWAII 

30  Daya  $1,195.00  Oahu,  Outar  lalanda 
lv.  July  9  Rot.  Auguat  9 

Waikiki  Baach  Vacation  laland-Hopping 
Cain  praltftiaaal  an4  tvltvral  ftowthl  Eajay  a 
tartlrva  racatian.  No  tkligalian.  Writa  ar  phana 
far  bracharat: 

EDUCATORS  GRAND  TOURS 
519  EAST  STATE  ST.,  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
Phono;  OWan  S-6893 
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COLLEGE  PREP  CAMPS 

For  Stuiiantt  Grad**  8-12 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  2  intensive  six  week  pro¬ 
grams  in  READING  and  STUDY 
SKILLS  for  college-bound  boys 
and  girls.  Class  work  and  individual  instruction 
for  able  students  improve  comprehension  and  rate 
of  reading,  vocabulary,  spelling.  Develop  skills 
for  studying,  taking  examinations.  Complete  re¬ 
creational  program  at  each  camp.  In  the  Adiron- 
docks,  June  29  thru  August  10. 

SAGAMORE:  Raquette  Lake;  grades  10,  11,  12 
PINEBROOK:  Upper  Saranac  Lake;  grades  8,  9 
Address  requests  for  brochures,  or 
inquiries  for  professional  staff  positions 
to  Leonard  S.  Braam,  Dept.  E: 
SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  CAMPS 
610  E.  FAYEHE  ST..  SYRACUSE  3.  N.  Y. 


CAMP  COUNSELLORS 

Boys’  camp  has  opening  for  experienced 
Head  Counsellor  for  Teen  Age  Unit.  Also 
openings  in  Nature,  Pioneering,  Crafts, 
Waterfront,  Sailing,  Choral  Leader,  Dra¬ 
matics.  In  Berkshires  (Mass.).  Attractive 
salaries  depending  on  skills,  experience.  Send 
full  details.  Joseph  Kruger,  Director,  877 
Irving  Ave.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Inttrtftiiif  tvMmtr  h*******  ovoilobU  with  ertativ* 
sumiMr  v«ifth  pra|t<t.  Itrkthirt  enm,  Sftcioliitt  hi 
mony  RtMs:  RRodiiif,  Honiiiohim< 

In^wstricl  Arts,  Africulturc,  Sftrts,  Dane#,  DrMM, 
Ph«tMfro^hy,  Wtcviiif,  IIIUtolw«rkmf,  Ftrtstqf,  C«r- 
■Mies,  CrtMlivt  Writinf/  Ch^rtl  Music,  Ftlk  Donct, 
Folk  Music.  Stat*  Ei^ritiics. 

SHAKER  VIILAGE  WORK  GROUP 
Box  1149,  Pittsfiold,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS— retired  or  looking 
forward  to  retirement.  Ideal  employment  op¬ 
portunity,  4  days  a  week,  meeting  with  New 
Jersey  principals  and  teachers.  Good  income. 
Write  resume  to 

Director,  Textbook  Division 
THE  FIDELER  COMPANY 
i  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

WANTED 

Bookmen  to  sell  new  5-9th  grade 
Science  Teaching  Kits  approved  for 
NDEA  funds.  Full  or  part  time. 

PRODUCT  DESIGN  CO., 

2796  Middlofield  Read,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 


TEACH  IN  VENEZUELA 

American-ty{>e  school.  Single  Teachers,  2  yrs. 
Experience.  Travel  costs  paid  by  school. 
Recruiting  in  New  York  on  March  6 
Air  mail  inquiries  to: 

JAMES  MURRAY,  Superintendent 
Apartado  290 

Escuela  Bella  Vista,  Maracaibo,  Venezuela 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

KNGI.KWOOD,  Ni:\X  JKRSKY 
24  N.  Van  Brunt  St  LOwt-ll  7-44^0 
Write  Or  Phone  For  Application  Form 


the 

facts 

of 

Light 

I  Bunoa. 
I  Central 


4  authoritative  teaching  aid  pro- 
grama  on  the  auliject  of  Light  and 
Bight,  for  (1)  elementary,  (2)  gen¬ 
eral  acieiice  and  health,  (3»  home 
economlea.  (4)  industrial  arta 
Sent  without  rost  to  teachers  in 
areas  served  by  a  BLUS  Bureau 
utility  sponsor.  For  free  kit. 
write:  Better  Light  Better  Sight 
Dept.  Sm.  P.  O.  Box  144T,  Grand 
Statian.  Now  York  17.  N.  T. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


FILMS 

"Citrus,  the  Golden  Fruit:"  Sunkist  Growers, 
P.O.  Box  2706,  Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles 
54,  Calif. 

A  new  film  on  the  important  citrus  fruit 
industry  is  now  available.  It  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tracing  of  the  history  of  citrus  fruit 
from  earliest  time  to  the  present.  Also 
available  is  a  filmstrip  and  printed  teach¬ 
ers’  guide  with  color  illustrations.  The 
complete  kit  is  available  at  a  special  edu¬ 
cational  rate. 

“Long  Journoy  WosI  —  1820:"  Audio-Visual 
Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


mathematics.  Available  by  rental  or  pur¬ 
chase. 

Filmstrips:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. 

Request  latest  catalogue  of  educational 
filmstrips. 


PUBLICATIONS 

D.A.V.I.  Publications:  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  National  Education  Association, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 


An  excellent  presentation  of  a  journey 
westward  of  a  pioneer  family.  It  shows 
the  hardships — at  least  we  would  consider 
them  such — of  the  slow,  tedious  travel 
through  mud,  rain,  swamp,  rocks,  moun- 
tins,  and  rivers,  with  a  few  miles  each 
day  as  the  goal.  It  depicts  family  life  and 
living  in  a  small  pioneer  village  and  the 
close  relationship  of  the  people.  A  fine 
film  for  social  studies  classes. 

“Your  Ticket  to  Safoty:"  Fast-Levy  Films,  1320 
Quebec  St.,  Denver  20,  Colo. 

An  interesting  film  on  enforcement  meth¬ 
ods  and  how  they  are  used  to  protect  the 
public  and  to  preserve  safety.  Designed 
to  develop  a  sound  attitude  toward  driv¬ 
ing.  Suitable  for  driver  education  classes 
and  adult  groups. 


Send  for  latest  list  of  the  many  excellent 
publications  distributed  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Also  request  meml^rship  blank  to 
join  your  national  organization  in  the 
field  of  AVA. 

“Educators  Guida  to  Froo  Filmstrips:"  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Rar>dolph,  Wiscortsin. 

The  1 2th  annual  “Guide  to  Free  Film¬ 
strips”  is  a  comprehensive  annotated  list¬ 
ing  of  624  filmstrips  and  slides.  All  are 
available  for  free  loan,  and  37  of  the 
filmstrips  may  be  retained  by  schools  with 
a  visual  aids  library.  A  valuable  and  help¬ 
ful  book  for  all  users  of  educational  film¬ 
strips.  The  cost  is  $6.00  per  copy. 

Film  Guide:  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Assn.,  Inc., 
1825  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
9,  D.  C. 


CATALOGUES 

^  Childrens'  Films:  Brandon  Films,  IrK.,  200  W. 
57th  Sf.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  latest  list  of  interesting  enter¬ 
tainment  films  for  children. 


An  annotated  film  guide  listing  the  latest 
films  on  chemicals,  chemistry  and  the 
chemical  industry,  which  are  available  for 
educational  purposes  and  without  charge. 
The  school  level  is  indicated  for  each. 
Also  available  from  this  source  is  a 
“Guide  to  Education  Aids  Available  from 
the  Chemical  Industry.” 


Films  for  Anthropology:  Audio-Visual  Center, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  new  catalogue  describing  some  363 
films  on  anthropology  and  folklore  is 
available. 

Films:  Knowledge  Builders,  Visual  Education 
Building,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  list  of  educational  films  in 
the  fields  of  health,  history,  science,  and 


POSTERS 

Ives:  Children's  Press  Co.,  300  S.  Racine  Ave., 
Chicago  7,  III. 

Large  Pictorial  Poster  Maps,  pictures  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as 
other  teaching  aids  are  available  from  this 
source.  Request  descriptive  folder. 
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Retarded  Children  (cont.) 
from  p.  375  for  members 

of  their  family  for  a  great  share  of 
the  time,  but  should,  in  turn,  be 
given  public  assistance  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  care  of  all  their  children  on 
a  somewhat  equal  basis. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
proper  for  us  to  speak  of  public 
responsibilities  concerning  education 
of  retarded  children,  we  prefer  to 
speak  in  terms  of  child  needs.  Every 
child  needs  a  program  of  education 
wherein  he  can  experience  success — 
a  program  adjusted  to  meet  his 
needs,  interests,  abilities,  and  dis¬ 
abilities.  It  is  also  reasonable  and 
logical  to  consider  total  family  and 
community  effectiveness.  Positive 
actions  in  behalf  of  retarded  children 
have  always  rewarded  the  givers  with 
social  and  economic  health. 

Valuo  Oor  Children 

Legislators,  budget-makers,  school 
administrators,  taxpayers,  parents, 
and  teachers  act  according  to  their 
viewpoints  on  values.  Important  as 
it  is,  it  has  not  been  enough  to 
merely  believe  and  proclaim;  “All 
human  beings  share  the  divine 
spark,”  “AH  are  made  in  God’s 
image,”  “All  children  are  our 
children,”  “A  fair  chance  for  every 
child,”  “We  are  our  brother’s 
keepier.”  The  worth  of  retarded 
children  has  been  beyond  platitudes. 

Culturally  and  morally,  Roy 
Rogers  and  Pearl  Buck,  motivated 
through  retarded  children,  have 
done  much  to  preserve  our  American 
way  of  life.  Pestalozzi,  through  ex¬ 
periences  gained  with  previously  un¬ 
schooled  children,  brought  a  more 
hopeful,  purposeful  and  wholesome 
philosophy  into  almost  every  Ameri¬ 
can  classroom.  Alfred  Binet  through 
his  efforts  to  measure  the  intelligence 
of  retarded  children  drew  attention 
to  individual  differences.  Most 
schotils,  the  armed  forces,  public 
agencies,  and  progressive  businesses 
now  subscribe  to  his  premises. 

Schools  which  provide  sound  edu¬ 
cation  for  retarded  children  have 
faith  in  America  and  are  maintaining 
and  developing  further  a  sound  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education.  They  accept 
the  premise  that  good  education  and 
good  teachers  are  for  all  children. 
They  define  education  in  terms  of 
that  social,  mental,  and  physical 
growth  which  contributes  to  children 
living  more  abundantly. 

JANUARY,  1961 


OFF-THE-BEATEN-TRACK  PATHFINDER  TOURS 

AROUND  THE  WORLD — Aboard  The  luxurious,  air  conditioned  28,000  ton  “HIMALAYA"  of 
the  Pacific  &  Orient  Line.  Shore  excursions  in  the  world's  most  exciting  cities — 
HONOLULU— TOKYO— HONG  KONO— SINGAPORE— BOMBAY— NAPLES.  With  four  days 
in  LONDON  and  return  to  New  York  by  jet  flight.  All  meals,  transportation,  sightseeing 
and  hotels.  ALL  FOR  ONLY  $1099.00.  July  11-Sept.  4 
BEHIND  THE  IRON  CURTAIN— Aboard  the  "ARKADI A"  of  the  Greek  Line  to  ENGLAND— 
FRANCE— through  SCANDINAVIA  to  RUSSIA— RUAAANIA— BULGARIA— YUGOSLAVIA— 
HUNGARY— CZECHOSLOVAKIA— POLAND  and  sail  home  from  GERAAANY.  June  9- 
Aug.  1  All  Hotels,  transportation,  all  meals  in  Russia,  two  meals  in  Europe,  all 
sightseeing  and  transfers.  TOTAL  PRICE — $1472.00 
EUROPE  AT  LEISURE — LONDON — Stay  in  a  Castle  on  the  Rhine — relax  in  Lucerne  and  charm¬ 
ing  Kitzbuehel — sunbathe  in  lesolo  on  the  Italian  Lido — Rome  &  Paris.  Trans-Atlantic 
aboard  the  "ARKADIA",  all  hotels,  two  meals  per  day  in  Europe,  all  meals  on  board 
ship,  all  transportation,  sightseeing  and  transfers.  July  21 -Sept.  13.  ALL  INCLUSIVE 
PRICE— $1199.00. 

For  Furthor  Information  Wrko: 

LANSEAIR  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  INC. 

1026  17th  ST.,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  lunipor  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

Ptriorul  Dtscrimirutmt  Strict  1'  S'  Ir  }  Managers 


Kingsley  {  WTjW 


TEACHERS— We  have  oBciallr  listed  handreda  of  splendid  positiana— Elsnicntanr — Soeandary 
— College.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  experienee  in  plaeing 
teachers— over  thirty-five  years  under  the  same  management— gives  you  expert  guidanea — so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — so  important  to 
you- -in  inexperienced  hands?” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Em.  1880  Stuctstor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  81  tt  Year 

265  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mtmhr  NtriontI  Aisocitiion  of  Tttchtrs'  Agtnciti 


PLACING  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
IN  PUBLIC.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
OF  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  PENN.,  MO.,  DEL. 

Member  of  N.A.T.A.  RALPH  V.  HORNING,  Ed.D. 

DEVON,  PA.  Murray  8-3180 

Tha  ugancy  that  h  intorottod  in  "you". 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthncr,  Prop. 

Mtmier  Saliontl  AisocUtion  of  Tttchtrs'  Agtncits  A  Snfitrior  Agtocjf  for  Suptrior  Ptoplt 

Established  1855 


. . .  Whei  teicbers  wut  bettir  positions . . .  When  schools  waat  betier  teachers . . . 

Meaihw  Hatisaal  An'a  si  Tssthsn'  6tss<i*t  TF irum  Af'Fhl^V 

IcALHcK  AbtNLT 

Export  3-3337 
226  East  Hanover  Street 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

G.  Edward  McContsoy,  Mpr. 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg. 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Mtmher  Ntsiontl  Association  of  Tttchtrs’  Agtncits 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York— 43rd  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Straot  JEffarton  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Immediate  openings:  Kgn.,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  Eng.,  French,  Span.,  Home  Ec., 

Ind.  Arts,  Mech.  Dr.,  Guid.,  Rem.  Read.,  Psych.,  Special,  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


EVIEW 
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Member  of  fflsSOCI  ATION 

B^^america 


Editorial  Committee 

Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  Ocean  City 

Robert  L.  Andrus  Piscataway  Twp. 

Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer  Chatham  Twp. 

Henry  W.  Dinger  Harmony  Twp. 
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Not  as  Good  as  the  Book 

One  of  the  questions  that  comes  up  every  year  at 
Convention  meetings  for  new  teachers  is:  “How  do  you 
individualize  work  for  students — how  do  you  get  sup¬ 
plementary  materials  for  your  classroom?” 

For  newcomers  this  is  always  a  problem.  They  lack 
the  accumulation  of  “free  and  inexpensives”  that  so 
many  experienced  teachers  manage  to  assemble  over 
the  years. 

They  need  more  than  textbooks,  they  say.  Yet  many 
of  the  new  teachers  tell  us  that  their  school  budgets  do 
not  allow  for  such  extras  as  a  set  of  encyclopedias, 
supplementary  texts,  and  references.  Some  had  no  li¬ 
brary,  of  any  kind,  in  the  community. 

Maybe  “electronic  marvels  that  will  revolutionize 
our  classrooms”  are  on  the  way.  But,  before  we  inun¬ 
date  our  teachers  with  gadgets  and  machinery  (school 
boards  please  note),  shouldn’t  we  first  see  that  our  ref¬ 
erence  shelves,  reading  alcoves,  and  library  rooms  are 
well-stocked? 


expand.  Each  of  us,  therefore,  has  a  professional  and  I 
a  personal  responsibility  to  support  its  adoption;  cufil 
will  hurt  us,  our  colleagues,  and  our  pupils.  ' 

As  individual  teachers  we  can  do  a  great  deal  toj 
support  it.  We  can  also  do  a  great  deal  to  undermine ) 
it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  naturally  look  on  us  as  “in¬ 
siders;”  and  our  slightest  remark,  in  the  supermarket 
or  over  the  bridge  table,  can  have  loud  repercussions. 
(“Miss  Smith  says  they  don’t  need  all  those  supervisors, 
and  she  ought  to  know;  she’s  a  teacher”) 

Our  ignorance  can  be  nearly  as  damaging  as  oui 
criticism.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  know  it  is  our  budget, 
and  they  feel  we  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it 
If  we  show  (or  flaunt)  our  ignorance  (“Gracious,  dorit 
ask  me  where  they’ll  put  all  that  new  laboratory 
equipment”),  the  Joneses  lose  respect  both  for  us  and| 
for  our  schools. 

The  role  of  the  local  association  will  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  communities.  In  some  places  it  should  wage  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  inform  the  voters  and  to  get  out 
the  vote.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  desirable  to  work  less 
openly.  This  is  a  local  decision,  to  be  made,  usually, 
after  contacts  with  the  superintendent  and/or  the  boari 
which  submits  the  budget.  In  any  case,  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation  should  accept  responsibility  for  informing  its 
own  members  of  the  facts  they  need  and  for  getting 
their  support.  Superintendents,  incidentally,  have  a 
responsibility  for  letting  the  local  know  how  it  can  best 
help  and  for  seeing  that  facts  are  available. 

Both  the  local  association  and  individual  teachen 
should  be  aware  of  the  legal  and  other  limitations  on 
budget-time  activity.  Pupils  should  not  be  asked  to 
take  home  anything  which  “promotes,  favors  or  op¬ 
poses”  a  bond  issue  or  other  public  question  (see 
18:14-78.1).  Material  for  school  elections,  like  ma¬ 
terial  for  other  elections,  should  show  who  published 
and  paid  for  it. 

Many  of  us  have  double  responsibilities  at  budget¬ 
time:  where  we  teach  and  where  we  live.  It  seems 
absurd  that  a  teacher  should  ask  his  employing  com¬ 
munity  to  raise  its  sights  and  its  taxes  and  then  oppose 
his  home-town  budget.  But  it  has  happened.  Voting 
down  school  budgets  can  be  a  contagious  disease  which 


With  Voices  and  with  Votes 

This  could  be  a  tough  year  for  local  school  budgets. 
Almost  every  budget  will  be  the  highest  ever,  and  the 
economic  sky  is  a  bit  overcast  at  the  moment.  Indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  and  their  local  associations  should 
start  thinking  now  about  their  proper  roles  as  their 
budgets  come  up  for  final  action  next  month. 

Not  all  teachers  recognize  their  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  Some  think  it  is  a  public  matter  which  does 
not  concern  them.  In  some  communities  each  year 
a  few  teachers  actually  sabotage  school  budgets,  out 
of  what  can  only  be  viewed  as  stupidity  or  malice. 
Very  few  of  us  give  these  budgets  the  time  and  thought 
and  understanding  they  deserve. 

When  the  board  has  adopted  next  year’s  budget,  it 
is,  for  better  or  for  worse,  OUR  budget.  It  will  de¬ 
termine  not  only  our  salaries,  but  just  about  all  the 
conditions  under  which  we  carry  on  our  profession. 
If  it  fails  to  pass  in  this  form,  it  will  surely  shrink,  not 
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does  not  respect  district  lines. 

Tu)o  Precedents  of  1960 

In,  1960,  there  was  no  change  in  the  State  aid 
formulas;  there  was  no  change  in  the  teacher  minimum 
salary  law.  But,  1960  cannot  go  into  history  as  a  slim 
legislative  year. 

With  two  particular  NJEA-backed  measures,  prece¬ 
dents  were  set  that  have  far-reaching  implications.  The 
Tenure  Hearing  Bills  establish  new  procedures  for 
bringing  hearings  on  charges  before  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  rather  than  local  boards  of  education. 
The  anti-residency-rule  bill  makes  New  Jersey  one  of 
the  first  states  in  the  nation  to  prohibit  such  control  on 
the  private  lives  of  teachers. 

Years  from  now,  after  we  have  come  to  take  both 
accomplishments  for  granted,  teachers  in  other  states 
will  still  be  pointing  to  New  Jersey.  “They  have  it,” 
they  will  tell  their  law-makers.  “They’ve  had  that  pro¬ 
tection  since  1960.” 

NJEA  REVIEW 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1961 


EVENING  GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  OFFERINGS 


ing  its  I 
getting! 
lave  a  I 


Art  Through  Education 
(Early  Childhood) 

Projoct  Dovolopmont  in  Contumor 
Education 

Administration  A  Suporvition 
of  Businoss  Education 
Audio-Visual  Education 
Mothods  of  Teaching  High  School 
English 

Methods  of  Teaching  High  School 
Mathematics 

Methods  of  Teaching  Science 
in  the  Elementary  Grades 
Methods  of  Teaching  High  School 
Social  Studies 

Development  of  Educational 
Thought 

Methods  of  Teaching  High  Schaol 
Science 

Elementary  Schaal  Curriculum 
Teaching  Reading  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 
Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 
Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Principles  t  Practices  of 
Elementary  Education 
Teaching  Health,  Safety,  A 
Physical  Education  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 
Teaching  the  Language  Arts 
in  the  Elementary  Grades 
Teaching  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 
Principles  A  Practices  of 
Education 

Teaching  Arts  A  Crafts  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 
Teaching  Sacial  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 
Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign 
Languages 

New  Jersey  Schoal  Law  II 


Corrective  A  Remedial  Techniques  Power  Mechanics  II 

in  Reading  Research  in  Industrial  Arts 

Improving  Instruction  in  the  Education 

Elementary  Schaol  Modern  Concepts  of  Teaching 

Foundations  of  Education  Industrial  Arts 

Educational  and  Vocational  Industrial  Arts  Practicum 

Guidance  (Electronics) 

School  Finance  Books  for  Young  People 

Secondary  School  Supervision  Business  Mathematics 

Organisation  A  Administration  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

of  the  Elementary  School  •  •  ■  •  j  <  v  i.- 

'  Principles  A  Methods  of  Teoching 

World  Literature  II  Modern  Mathematics 

Thesis  (Elementary  Education)  Modern  Algebra  I 

Old,  Middle,  A  Early  Modern  ,,  Functions  of 

Complex  Vorioble  II 

Physical  Environment  and  Man  (Mathematics) 

Anglo-America  West  ,  «  ■  i-.  » 

Survey  ef  Music  Literature 

Personal  Health  Problems 

...  Chromatic  Harmony 

School  Health  Services  II 

Skills  of  Score  Preparation 

Curriculum  Construction  A  Content  ,  ... 

•  u  i.i.  «  c  I  .  ••  Devices  of  Musical  Farce 

in  Health  A  Safety  Education  II 
_  .  Orchestro  Development  II 

Orgonizotion  A  Administration 

of  the  School  Heolth  A  Orchestra  Development  III 

Sofety  Program  Band  Development  III 

Growth  A  Expansion  of  the  Advanced  Conducting  I 

American  Nation  E„^„ble  Workshop 

Russia  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Instrumental) 

Production  Methods  Music  Drama  Warkshop 

Applied  Electronics  Choral  Materials  Seminar 

Patternmaking  and  Casting  Private  Applied  Study 

MASTERS  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

BusiiMM  Education  Mathomatics 

Special  Education  Elomontary  Education 
Music  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Scionco 

BACHELOR  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Elomontary  Education  School  Nursing 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  COURSES 


Thesis  Project  (Music) 

Human  Development  A 
Behavior  I 

Human  Development  A 
Behavior  II 

Child  Psychology  (Child  Growth 
A  Development) 

Psychology  A  Evaluation  of 
Adolescence 
Tests  A  Measurements 
Introduction  to  the  Principles 
of  Counseling 
Teaching  A  Mental  Health 
Psychology  of  Personality 
Descriptive  Astrenomy 
Science  Experiences  in 
Elementary  Education 
Optics  and  Wave  Motion 
Modern  Physics 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  I 
Organic  Chemistry  II 
Nucleonics 
Thesis  (Science) 

Fundamentals  ef  Speech 
Introduction  to  Education  ef 
Exceptional  Children  A  Youth 
Psyche-Social  Aspects  of 
Disability 

Guidance  Services  for 

Exceptional  Children  A  Youth 
Psychology  of  the  Mentally 
Retarded 

Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Psychology  of  the  Deaf  or 
Hard  of  Hearing 

Teaching  Speech  A  Speech  Reading 
to  Deaf  ar  Hard  of  Hearing  II 
Teaching  the  Socially  A 
Emotionally  Maladjusted 
Education  of  the  Intellectually 
Gifted 

Principles  A  Practices  of 
Rehobilitotion 
Thesis  (Special  Education) 


Trenton  state  college 

GRADUATE  AND  EXTENSION  DIVISION  founded  1855 


Registration 

January  31 -February  7 


Orodwerte  A  Extension  Division 
Trenton  Steto  CoWogo 
Trenton  S,  N.  J. 


TUxodo  3-IB5S— Ext.  MB 


(Mon.-Fri.  —  9:00  a.m.  ■  8:00  p.m.) 
(Sat  —  9:00  a.m.  •  12:00  noon) 


Mail  Registration 

January  26 -February  1 

Classes  Begin 

Monday,  February  13 


I  am  intorostod  in  1961  Spring  Semester  courses  at  Trenton  S.C. 
Please  send  Greduate  and  Extension  Division  bulletin  to; 


1000’s  of  FINE  SUMMER  JOBS 


—  and  how  you  can  obtain  them 

U.S.  &  WORLD-WIDE  NON-FEE  PLACEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

CRUSADE  for  EDUCATION,  an  advancement  program  designed  by  a  fellow  teacher  to 
help  you  to  succeed,  has  been  tested,  proved,  and  accepted  enthusiastically  by 
teachers,  administrators,  and  librarians  since  1952  and  is  now  being  used  in  over 
1500  universities.  The  CRUSADE  JOURNAL  describes  actual  U.S.  &  World-Wide  teach¬ 
ing  positions  and  summer  jobs  each  month.  You  pay  NO-FEES  because  YOU  APPLY 
DIRECT!  To  plan  your  future  intelligently,  you  must  read  CRUSADE  regularly.  So  join 
to-day  and  receive  an  EXTRA  BONUS  of  either  or  both  of  the  two  important 
DIRECTORIES  FREE. 

A  TEACHER  from  OKLAHOMA: 
*‘Concratulation!i!  CRUSADE  is  the  answer  lu  one  of  the  most  netlected  problems  in  Education." 

SUMMER  VACATION  WITH  A  PROFIT 


A  TEACHER  from  SOUTH  DAKOTA: 
"CRUSADE  is  a  Teacher’s  Dream  Come  True." 

TWO  FREE  DIRECTORIES 

SUMMER  PLACEMENT  DIRECTORY 

Over  14,000  actual  Summer  jobt  to  help  you 
travel,  earn,  and  learn  while  you  vacation.  Edited 
especially  for  teacheri.  Includes  overseas  study 
awards,  summer  theatres,  resorts,  earning  free 
trips  to  Europe,  Industries,  Camps,  etc.  All  States, 
20  Foreign  Countries.  Tahe  your  choice  of  loca- 
tion.  Informs  you  of  salary,  worh  description,  how, 
and  to  whom  you  apply. 

GRADUATE  AWARD  DIRECTORY 

First  compilation  of  Graduate  Awards  ever  pre¬ 
pared  for  teachers,  administrators  and  librarians 
to  subsidise  the  continuation  of  their  education  in 
over  320  Universities,  42  States,  and  31  Foreign 
Countries.  (Stipends,  S200-$l0,000.)  Choose  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  study  you  prefer.  Informs  you  of  the 
amount,  conditions,  how,  and  to  whom,  you  apply. 

(Resnlar  price  for  either  DIRECTORY 
—  without  CRUSADE  —  {3.00  each). 


COMPLETE  KEY  INFORMATION 

The  CRUSADE  SERVICE  hat  opened  the  way  to 
inform  YOU  where  actual  teaching  positions  are 
.  .  .  WHEN  they  will  be  open  .  .  .  SALARY 
ranges  .  .  .  WORKING  conditions  .  .  .  WHOM 
TO  CONTACT  .  .  .  and  other  vital  information 
YOU  need  to  obtain  the  opportunity  YOU  want, 
where  and  when  YOU  want  it.  School  officials  all 
over  the  world  have  been  cooperating  by  tending 
us  this  important  information  to  be  published  in 
CRUSADE  since  ITST. 

A  TEACHER  from  WEST  VIRGINIA: 

‘Tve  obtained  mure  information  from  CRU¬ 
SADE  than  any  other  source  that  I've  ever  used.’* 

EARN  MORE  MONEY 

lOOO't  of  eicellent  TEACHING  POSITIONS  (sub¬ 
mitted  by  school  officials)  FOREIGN  and  SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITIES  and  GRADUATE  AWARDS  are 
published  10  timet  a  year.  There  are  positively 
NO  FEES  now,  or  when  you  accept  a  position. 
You  merely  correspond  with  the  school  official 
who  hat  submitted  hit  vacancy  for  publication. 
CRUSADE  can  be  of  priceless  benefit  to  teachers 
who  want  to  earn  more  money  during  the  school 
year  and  during  the  summer. 

A  TEACHER  from  MICHIGAN: 

"How  ran  I  ever  thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
new  position  I  obtained  from  CRUSADE  -  and - 
at  such  a  preatly  increased  salary." 

IMMEDIATE  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

CRUSADE  it  the  direct-contact-link  between 
teachers  and  school  officials.  CRUSADE'S  first  TO 
issues  carried  over  90.000  actual  teaching,  admin¬ 
istrative,  summer  and  librarian  positions.  lOOO't 
of  administrators  are  waiting  for  you  to  apply  for 
their  vacancies.  You  will  be  truly  thrilled  to  read 
about  advancement  information  that  you  didn't 
know  esistad  and  can't  obtain  elsewhere. 

A  TEACHER  from  SOUTH  CAROUNA: 

“I  was  so  thrilled  when  I  saw  my  first  copy 
of  CRUSADE  -  so  many  superior  places  at  such 
fine  salaries.” 


SOLVES  RECRUITMENT  PROBLEMS 

School  officials  are  cordially  invited  to  submit 
details  about  their  vacancies' for  FREE  publication 
in  CRUSADE.  School  officials  will  also  find  quali¬ 
fication  data  submitted  by  Educators  who  are 
seeking  better  positions.  CRUSADE  publishes  va¬ 
cancies  from  the  KINDERGARTEN  through  the 
UNIVERSITY  level 

AN  ADMINISTRATOR  from  OHIO: 

"All  positions  have  been  filled  and  we  sincerely 
appreciate  all  the  help  you  have  civen  us." 

PLAN  YOUR  FUTURE 

If  you  recognise  the  value  of  being  regularly  in¬ 
formed  of  advancement  opportunities  ...  of  fol¬ 
lowing  a  systemafic,  planned  program  .  .  .  you 
will  not  want  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  CRUSADE. 
CRUSADE  has  been  the  turning  point  in  the  ca¬ 
reers  of  many  other  teachers  who  were  sincerely 
and  seriously  interested  in  their  future.  It  has 
shown  lOOO's  how  to  speed  up  their  progress  — 
telescoping  years  into  months. 

A  TEACHER  from  ARI'/.ONA: 

"You  are  performinc  a  aonderful  service  for 
teachers." 

START  A  NEW  LIFE 

Why  wait  until  you  accidently  hear  about  an  ad¬ 
vancement-opportunity?  Make  your  own  move  for 
new  job  satisfaefion  and  prestige,  a  higher  salary 
or  eiciting  travel.  Try  CRUSADE  now.  Don't  put 
it  off.  Future  issues  will  contain  eitremely  valuable 
information  for  your  own  advancement.  Let  CRU¬ 
SADE  be  your  gateway  to  OPPORTUNITY,  TRAVEL, 
HEALTH,  SECURITY  and  HAPPINESS. 

A  TEACHER  from  INDIANA: 

"I'm  sure  you  are  helpina  the  morale  of 
teachers  everywhere." 

INVEST  IN  YOURSELF  NOW 

Don't  delay,  write  for  informafion  about  the 
discount  service,  part-time  work,  writing  oppor¬ 
tunities,  graduate  awards,  summer  jobs,  charter 
flights,  resume  guidance  and  duplication. 


CRUSADE  is  increasine  each  year  in  Scope,  Service,  and  Opiiorlunilies 
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